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Aates. 
*“Q RARE BEN JONSON!” 


In my recently published little volume, Memo- 
vials of Temple Bar, with some account of Fleet 
Street, 1 have copied on p. 99 a very interesting 
document kindly lent to me for that purpose by 
its fortunate possessor, Mr. John Carter of 17, 
Fleet Street. The manuscript is simply endorsed 
“Thomas Cooke his bill 1619,” but as it relates 
to the poet Ben Jonson I presume the readers of 
“N. & Q.” will not object to its reproduction, 
and at the same time accept a few notes in ex- 
planation :— 

“ Mensis Jenevar Anno Regis Jacobi Decimo 
Septimo, 1619, 

“Thomas Cooke, one of the Gromes of the Prince his 
chamber, being sent in his Highnes service by ye comand 
of Mt Welter Alexander, Gentellman Usher, Daily Waiter 
to the Prince his Highnes, of two Message two severall 
tymes from the Court at Whithaell into 
Cripellgatt, to warn Mr Ben Johnson the Poet. and the 
Players at the Blackfriers to atend Hys Highnes that 
night following at Court, wch. severall services being 
done, he returned each tyme with answer, also be ing sent 
another tyme by the lyke comand to the honorabl. the 
lorde Hubarde wth letters, wch service being done he 
returned answer to the Court aforesaid, for wch services 
he praieth to have alowance for his boot hier and « harges 
to and fro for thre jornies to be 4 s octed by the honarbl 
Sir Robert Cary Knyght Chamberlin to ye Prince Hys 
Highnes and to be paid by the worshipfull Mt Addams 

ewton, Recever Generail of Hys Highnes Tresurer.” 


London by | 


Oldys, mentioning Ben Jonson’s ownership in 
the Fortune Theatre, “the new house neere 


| Goulding lane,” relates that he lived in Bartholo- 


mew Close, in a house inhabited in his (Oldys) 
time by a letter-founder named James. If Oldys 
is correct, it is certain that, although the Close is 
not in Cripplegate parish, it warrants the mes- 
senger styling it “by Cripellgatt,” that being to 
him, as to other Londoners, a distinguishing land- 
mark, But if Thomas Cooke went to the play- 
house, which was in the parish, his description 
would be correct. 

Next, touching the spelling of the name, it is 
worthy of remark that Gifford notes—“ He knew 
his own name, and persisted in writing it correctly, 
though some of his best friends misspelt it.” We 
see evidence of this in many contemporary docu- 
ments, including Manningham’s Diary (Harl. MS. 
5353), where it is spelt “ Ben Johnson.” 

About the period of this “warning,” several 
notable events were taking place in the life of our 
poet. In the summer of 1618 he made a tour 
into Scotland, visiting many friends, including the 
poet Drummond. Gifford says he stayed at Haw- 
thornden from the beginning to the end of April, 
1619, arriving in London in May, though others 
state he stayed there several months. In July he 
received his degree of M.A. from Christ Church, 
Oxford, and somewhat later succeeded as poet 
laureate. It is also worthy of remark that while 
in the North the annual mask had been per- 
formed in London, and but ill received, his friend 
writing him, “ Your absence was regretted.” 
Such being the case, is it to be wondered at that 
this “‘ warning ” should be of certain interest, and 
certainly historical ? 

There is one other subject worth noticing, and 
that is the Blackfriars’ Theatre and “ the players.” 
In 1615-16 the corporation of London succeeded 
in preventing the erection of a new theatre there 
by Rossiter, for it had and has a great antipathy 
to theatres within its jurisdiction, and the only 


| way the promoters could possibly escape was to 


erect the playhouse within the privileged sanc- 
tuaries of the black and white friars’ monasteries. 
Having managed to prevent the erection of a new 
building, the corporation, three years later, tried 
to suppress the theatre entirely, and on Jan. 21— 
twelvemonths before the date of our messenger’s 
charge—Lord Mayor Sir Sebastian Harvey (who, 
curiously enough, became related some years later 
to Edward Alleyn, the player and founder of 
Dulwich College) issued his proclamation, which, 
after reciting the privy council order of 1600 
limiting the theatres to two, declared that under 
the title of a “private” house it had been made 
a “public” playhouse, “into which there is daily 
so great a resort of people, and so great multi- 
tudes of coaches, whereof many are hackney- 
coaches, bringing people of all sorts, that some- 
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times all the streets cannot contain them.” But de ses disciples, sur le chemin d’Emmaiis, sans en étre 
even this prohibition was of little avail,for by {| ,commu. c wi. 

+ | Dans le quatriéme.—Il apparaitra ensuit isci 

9 as (eg PP uite & ses disciples 
yy er the Laer! —_ pry ineae Hoe réunis et renfermés secrétement. Ici il contain 
619-20, two months after the date u Vinerédulité de Thomas, et prédira son ascension 
ment, the king licensed his “ well-beloved ser- ensuite on le verra monter au ciel, en leur promettant 
vants to act not only at the Globe on the Bankside, | _ le Saint-Fsprit. 
but at the private house situate in the precincts | Dans le cinquiéme.—On verra la descente du Saint-Esprit, 


- ww ”. . . 4 en forme de colombe et de langue de feu, sur les Apétres 
of the Blackfriars” ; being in fact a renewal of assemblés dans le Cénacle. - 


Shakes others ae 2.3 = , 
the potent guntes ‘ve hake peare = > t | L’artiste prévient qu'il donnera des représentations en 
on May 19, 1603. ere was in this patent | ville, chez les personnes qui le feront appeler. 
of 1619 this proviso—that performances do take Le spectacle sera terminé par des Feux arabesques, ob 
- - : sques 
place “when the infection of the prague shall | yon verra les Monumens les plus remarquables de la 
not weekly exceed the number of fortie by the | Capitale, et autres objets curieux; Louis XVIII, Roi de 
certificate of the Lord Mayor of London for the | France et de Navarre; Charles-Philippe, Comte d’Artois, 
time being.” It will thus be seen that at the | Frere du Roi; Marie-Thérése, Duchesse d’Angouléme; 
oie of g- oan “s tt Feneen and the Louis-Antoine, Duc d’Angouléme ; Charles-Ferdinand, 
period of our messenger 8 visit to Jons au | Duc de Berri; Louis, Prince de Condé, l’Etoile du Bon- 
players the Blackfriars Theatre was experiencing | heur de la France; la Grand’Croix de la Légion d’hon- 
a remarkable trial for existence. | neur; Francois II, Empereur d’Autriche, Roi de Hongrie 
Without quoting further respecting Ben Jon- | et de Bohéme; Alexandre I*t, Empereur de toutes les Rus- 
- | sies ; Pologne: Ge s-Frédéric-Augus : 
eon’s life, it is curious this document should have | Si¢: Roi de Pologne ; Georges- Fre de ric-Auguste, Prince 
ae - ° ° Régent d’Angleterre; Frédéric-Guillaume III, Roi de 
remained so long buried; and, interesting and Prusse; le Pape Pie VII, Souverain-Pontife; Ferdi 
° eo. 2 ee ne 9 ° »& > 
genuine as it is,is it too much to ask where may | nand VII, Roi d’Espagne. 
be found other MSS. equally as interesting and | _ C'est dans une Salle de l'Auberge de la Serpe, rue de 
illustrative of a life so pleasingly associated with la Serpe, N° 9. On commencera & six heures précises— 
London ? "" © CG. Nosre. | La Salle sera trés-bien chauffée. Prix des places: Pre- 
G D ver Strest, 8.E mitres, huit sous; Secondes, quatre sous. 
reat Dover Street, 0.1. J’ai Vhonneur de vous saluer, 
Hovupemont.” 


Unfortunately, the name of the town has not 
A ae : ... | been recorded. As “les Costumes, Décorations 

The following is a literal copy of a play-bill | et Musique” are so positively stated to have been 
preserved by an English family of rank, some | « analogues au sujet,” it is a pity that no descrip- 
members whereof were living in France at the | tion by a spectator has come down to us. The 
time. It is one of those many little trifles which | character and order of the princes and potentates 
so unconsciously accumulate during a residence | (generalised as “ objets curieux”) may also be 
abroad, and which, when happily undestroyed, | observed with advantage, remembering that the 


A FRENCH MYSTERY-PLAY IN 1815, | 


bring back such varied memories :— | date is six months after Waterloo. All criticism 
“ Par Permission de MM. les Maire et Adjoints de cette | upon the treatment of the subj ect I leave to your 
% & tas Ville. | dramatical or theological readers, merely observ- 
THEATRE D’EDUCATION, OU Ecote pE Murs. | ing that the actors appear to have been such as 
SPECTACLE M ECANIQUE, | are now called Marionnettes. Ww. CG. B. 
Avec les Costumes, Décorations et Musique analogues | F 
au sujet. 


MANX BISHOPS. 








MM. Vous étes prévenus qu'il est arrivé en cette Ville . ‘ — 
des Artistes-Mécaniciens, qui auront l’honneur de don- The succession of Manx bishops is as difficult to 


ner aujourd hui, Dimanche, trois décembre 1815, et jours | make out as the runes on their monumental slabs. 
suivans, alternativement, la Représentation des | It is possible that the various conquerors of Man 
MYSTERES GLORIEUX ET TRIOMPHANS | and the Isles may have occasionally set up bishops 
DE LA Resurrection pe Notre Seicnzur Jésvs- of their own, irrespective of existing claims; but 
r Curist, | I think a little patient investigation would suc 
Drame en cinq actes, dans lequel des figures mouvantes | c5oed - making out a regular SS a rd 
et parlantes paraitront et joueront sur la scéne. Neve ° Fast Eceles. Ang. (Hardy's — — is 
Dans le premier acte.—On verra Joseph d’Arimathie chez | 1854), as asserted that John I unkan ae th 
Pilate, lui demandant la permission de donner la sépul- | 1380; and it is conjectured that, on his death, 
ture & Jésus, et le désespoir de Pilate. the sees of Sodor and Man were divided, as the 
Scotch rejected the bishops elected under the 





Dans le second.—On verra descendre de la croix le Sau- 
veur du monde, par Nicodéme et Joseph d’Arimathie, | influence of England. This may or may not be; 
ensuite placé dans un sépulchre; Jésus ressuscitera b : : +s facts regarding the 

: sae : ut he is unfortunate in his facts regarding 
triomphant au milieu de la garde, soldats du Grand- | first bishop, whom he designates John, about 
= i=] 


Prétre. - 4 
Dans le troisizme.—On verra Jésus apparaissant & deux | Whom he has discovered nothing more than that 
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cotta l 
he was appointed on two commissions (12 Rie. IT.) | 
to treat with the sons of John, late Lord of the | 
Isles (Rym. vii. 592). Now this John was no | 
other than John Dunkan, who continued to be | 
Bishop of Sodor or the Isles till 1895, when he 
was translated by Boniface IX. to the see of Down, | 
which he occupied for many years, dying in 1412 | 
Trish Eccl. Record., i. 267). A similar commis- 
sion was entrusted to him (6 Hen. IV., Rym. 
iv. 89).- Again, Le Neve has this entry: “John 
Grene alias Sprotton occurs as bishop here in 1448 
and 1454.” Now were these names used indif- 
ferently for the same person? I think not, from 
the reference to Dugdale’s Warwickshire, which I | 
have examined; but reference is also made to | 
Reg. Kemp. Cant. and Reg. Boothe Ebor., which 
I have not examined. In Dugdale’s Warwickshire 
(ed. Thomas), under “ Dunchurch,” there are these 
two entries: “b. Joh. Grene, cap. xxii. Nov. 1414,” 
“ec, D. Joh. Insulens. Episc. titulo Comende, ix. 
Feb. 1449 (cum quo ad hoc auctoritate Apostolica 
sufficienter et legitime dispensatum).” The refer- 
ences are “b. Arundel f, 142 b, c. Bo. f. 10. a.” 
Both incumbents were presented by the patron | 
D. Epise. Coy. and Lich. Sproton was a Domi- 
nican, and, on the authority of a MS. quoted in 
the Theatrum Dominicanum, is said to have been 
appointed by Boniface IX., the same who trans- 
lated John Dunkan to the see of Down: — 

“ Jo. Sproton ord, Praed. Episcop. Sodoren. in Scotia 
Province. Nidrosien.a Bonifacio LX. Cal. Octob. ang3, qui 
fuit a Gloriosae Virginis partu Milesimus trecentesimus 
nonagesimus secundus.” 

This date 1392 does not agree with that already 
given, 1395, for, the translation of John Dunkan. 
Any scholar who has an opportunity of searching 
the archives of the see of Lichfield, or of con- 
sulting the episcopal registers already referred to, 
might throw light both on the individuality of 
Sproton and Grene and on the’ date of Dunkan’s 
translation. AE L 





THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.* 


As many of the readers of “N. & Q.” are in- 
terested in this subject, I must crave a short space 
in order to say that the most important point—on 
which may be said to depend the ultimate success 
of all future operations in this great national 
work—viz. the position of the organ, has been 
decided as only it should have been. The organ 
will be placed in the vestibule of the choir, near 
its original position, but divided—as at West- 
minster, only with many advantages over the 
organ there—against the blank walls where now 
stand the Nelson and Cornwallis monuments. 
The cases will be sufficiently large to allow of 
considerable additions, so that one organ will be 
sufficient for both choir and dome services. It is 





* See 4% S, vi. 40, 65, 165. 





to be hoped that no mere sentiment about the old 
organ case will be allowed to mar what should 
be one of the most ornamental features of the 
cathedral. The case, as it now stands, is not, I 
believe, Sir Christopher Wren’s, several, if not all, 
of the figures having been added to it since his time. 
If allowed to start from the ground and to run up 
to nearly the springing of the roof, the organ 
need be of no great bulk, and if properly treated— 
not in the “ box of whistles” style—can be made 
to add to the intended splendour of the choir. 
After Easter we may hope to see the demolition 
of that eyesore, the transept organ. Could not 
the marble columns on which it stands be pressed 
into the service of the baldachino ? I do hope the 
Chapter will think twice before they sanction the 
erection of the old return-stalls (happily to be 
removed from their present position) in the vesti- 
bule. As much of the sort or were on the pat 
of the congregation at St. Paul’s is owing to their 
being able neither to see nor hear under the pre- 
sent arrangement, it seems to me that what is 
required is ¢wo choirs—one for the ordinary and 
the other for the special services, but so contrived 
that, on the latter occasions, the whole cathedral 
may be thrown open, and yet the proper ritual 
arrangements maintained. If the eagle were re- 
moved one bay west, the conductor at the special 
services might stand at it in full sight of the choir 
and organist, and thus the originally intended 
double use of the lectern would be restored. The 
Committee should at once order the washing-out 
of the decoration of the easternmost cupola of the 
choir. Its sham panelling is most offensive, and, 
moreover, the very design itself does mischief, as 
people naturally ask, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
if scene-painters’ work is to be the result of the 
expenditure of a quarter of a million of money. 
In a future note I should much like to touch on 
the stained glass and mosaic work in the church. 
I will at present confine myself to saying that it 
all appears too dark and heavy. Y. C. E. 


Pieron Post to Parts.—The following inter- 
esting account of the pigeon post, which appears 
in The Telegraph of Feb. 27, in the Paris Letter 
of its Special Correspondent, ought to be pre- 
served in “N. & Q.” as a companion to the 
account of the photographing of The Times in your 
paper of Feb. 4, ant2 p. 94: — 

“Twas much interested yesterday in an explanation 
of the pigeon system kindly given to me at the Central 
Telegraph Office. The microscopic telegrams sent from 
Tours were at first printed on thin paper by the ordinary 
system of photographic reduction ; but the paper was too 
heavy—a pigeon could carry only five of the little sheets, 
though they measure no more than three inches long and 
two inches broad, To get over this difficulty the de- 
spatches were photographed on pieces of collodion of the 
same size as the paper, each little bit containing thirty 
columns, and averaging 20,000 words—that is to say, 
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about the contents of thirteen leaded columns of a Lon- 
don newspaper. From fourteen to eighteen of these tiny 
leaves were put into a quill and tied to a pigeon’s tail, 
several copies of the same leaves being sent by different 

igeons, so as to diminish the risk of loss. When the 
bird reached Paris the quill was immediately forwarded 
to the telegraph station, where the leaves were read 
through a microscope to a clerk, who wrote out the 
despatches for each person. But this was a terribly slow 


process ; it permitted the employment of only one reader | 


and only one writer, which was insufficient for copying 
some 30,000 telegrams of ten words each, So, after a 
few days, the leaves were successively placed in a large 


microscope, to which electric light was adapted ; and the 
| 


magnified image of each leaf was projected on a white 


board, from which it was copied by as many clerks, taking | 
a column each, as could manage to get sight of it from the | 


writing table. This, however, was still too sfow, and the 
final improvement was invented. Instead of throwing 
the image on the white board, it was photographed 
straight off upon a large sheet of collodion; direct posi- 
tive proofs being obtained, without any intervention of a 
negative, by the substitution of black for white, and vice 
rersd. The collodion sheets were cut up, and the pieces 
were distributed to a hundred clerks; so that all the 
eargo of a pigeon was copied and sent out in a single day. 
The explanation which I received was accompanied by a 
practical illustration of the working of the process; and 
when I left I was presented, to my very great satisfac- 
tion, with an original pigeon despatch of the 11th of 
November. I shall carefully preserve that strange little 
memorial of the siege.” 
J. H. P. 


Foortr ano “Crrysat.”—It has often occurred to 
me that, amongst other interesting matter “made 
a note of” and preserved in your pages, it might 


be desirable, before too late, to draw up some | 


notices of the characters drawn in Foote’s come- 
dies, and in The Adventures of a Guinea. As a 
long time has now intervened, and the individuals 
themselves have passed out of recollection, there 
can hardly be anything painful to relatives in 
recording who they were. I myself have some 
notices, drawn from the magazines of the period, 
of parties whom Foote meant to satirise and 
allusions designed to tell; and am informed that 
there are to be found in some work illustrations 
of the narratives given in The Adventures of a 
Guinea, but this I have not been fortunate enough 
to meet with. W. (1.) 

[This is a very excellent suggestion; but, as far as 
The Adventures of a Guinea is concerned, has been anti- 
cipated by Davis in his Olio, where a key to the charac- 
ters in Chrysal will be found. | 

Suoneres.—In Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’s Life 
and Letters, somewhere about the 110th page— 
for the book is not in my possession now—men- 
tion is made by that sound scholar and most true- 
hearted and conscientious statesman of the word 
shongle as in use in Herefordshire (called shongow 
in Devonshire), and signifying a handful of corn. 
I think he did not know whence the word came, 
but my recollection is not distinct. 

It oceurred to me the other day to ask my man 
when driving me out, Owen McKeon being a 











“ Hibernus Hibernorum,” what was the meani 
of the word, and he —7 replied “a hand. 
ful of corn;” but he called it in the Devonshire 
way—shongo, So the word is pure Celtic, as I 
understand it. ond 
On the same occasion, promising me an early 
spring from the severity of the weather before 
Christmas, he said the blackbirds were silent, 
and that foretokened an early spring; “ for,” said 
he, “ when the blackbird sings before Christmas, 
she will cry before Candlemas.” This piece of 
folk lore comes from Mzara, 


Drs-sprrit.— Of how entire a change some 
words undergo in the lapse of time, we have not 
a more pertinent example than that afforded in 
this word dis-spirit. As now used it means to 
deprive of spirit ; formerly it meant the direct op 
posite—to infuse spirit. Thus Fuller says (Holy 
State, book iii. chap. xviii. s. 5) :— 

“ Proportion an hour's meditation to an hour's reading 
of a staple author—This makes a man master of his 
learning, and dis-spirits the book into the scholar.” 

As true is it of the meaning of words asof 
words themselves — 

“ Ut silvex foliis pronos mutantur in annos; 

Prima cadunt: ita verborum vetus interit 2tas, 

Et juvenum ritu florent modd nata vigentque.” 

De Art. Poet. 60-62. 
“ As leaves on trees do with the turning year, 

The former fall, and others will appear ; 

Jyst so it is in words—one word will rise, 

Lok green, and flourish, when another dies.” 
Creech. 


Epuunp Tew, MA. 


Mar’s Yrar.—It has puzzled readers to under- 
stand what is meant by this in Burns's poem of 
“ Halloween.” Now the explanation is that it 
denotes the year 1715, being that of the rebellion 
of which the Earl of Mar was the chief instigator. 


Edinburgh. 


Tae Niz.—There is not the slightest allusion 
to the overflowing of the Nile in the Bible. In 
consequence of this omission many think that the 
books attributed to Moses could not have been 
written by him, as the peculiar circumstances of 
such an inundation and the various expedients 
resorted to by the inhabitants of Egypt during 
its continuance must have here and there unde- 
signedly cropped out in the sacred narrative, %& 
the historian was resident on the spot. Perhaps, 
however, there was at that time no overflow, am 
the river was kept within its banks, or when it 
rose was guided into channels made for the irriga- 
tion of the land, and was thus under complete 
control. fany learned men think the pyramids, 
though used as _ of sepulture for their kines 
were mainly subservient for this purpose, 
that the hieroglyphical inscriptions will some dsy 
clear up the obscurity that at present hangs over 
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those apparently useless structures, and prove that 
Bath. 


Captarn Cook Turvusnes.—As I was quitting 
church one Sunday this spring, my clerk remarked 
that the winter had been very fatal to small birds, 
especially to the Captain Cook thrushes. On my 
expressing my ,ignorance as to what they were, | 
he informed me that there were two kinds of 
thrushes, “ one we call storm-thrastles” (¢. e. mis- 
sel thrushes), “the others Captain Cook thrushes, 
because Captain Cook brought them here from 
foreign parts.” Is the notion common, and how 
did it arise ? I should add that the clerk in ques- 
tion is “no scholar”; he cannot in fact read or 
write, and is merely an ornamental feature of our | 
service, retained in compliance with popular pre- | 
judice in East Lincolnshire, where people have not 
yet learnt to regard the possibility of “ parson and 
clerk” being ever disunited. I will conclude this | 
discursive note by remarking anent parish clerks, 
that although Blackstone says they must be “ suf- 
ficient for their office,” I strongly recommend 
parsons who wish toteach their people to respond, 
to set up on the first opportunity a clerk who (for 
a time at least) must necessarily be dumb. 

PELAGIUS, 


Craven Saytne.—We have in Wharfdale a 
proverb or saying that has always been a puzzle 
tome. It is—“ Winnot there be skrikes [shrieks] 
i’ Oberon?” It is used when anything extraor- 
dinary is about to occur that is likely to produce 
excitement. We have a village in Langstroth- 
dale called Hubberholm, and Oberon may be a 
corruption of the name. But I am not aware that 
any event ever occurred there to connect it with 
“skrikes.” Can Oberon mean Holborn in Lon- | 
don, and is the saying an imported one? The 
late William Story of Linton used to utter it 
frequently, and he was of gypsy origin. I shall 
be glad of information as to whether the saying 
exists in other localities, and in what particular 
form. STEPHEN JAcKsoN. 


Priory or Cotprnenam, 1538. — The late Dr. 
Carr, in his interesting History of Coldingham, the 
preparation of which gave him a vast amount of 
trouble and involved much research, was unable 
to trace the surname of one of the abbots, having 
found nothing about him excepting that he was 
called Adam. 

Having had access to a deed executed by “Adam,” 
with the consent of the convent, Iam able not 
only to supply this omission, but to furnish a list 
of the names of the consenting monks, 

In 1538 the prior of Coldingham was Adam | 
Blacader, now spelt Blackadder; the sub-prior 
was Alexander Lyndsay. 

_ Monks :—James Spenss,"Adam Ransaman, Wil- 
liam Lermocht, James Canta, Jacobus Redpeth, 





| 
| 
they were designed for utility. G. E. 
! 
| 
| 


Willelmus Huid [Hood], Willelmus Barne, Geor- 
gius Pylmer. 

The surnames of most of these individuals still 
exist in the Merse. The Hoods, Redpaths, Ler- 
months, Runcimans, Lyndsays, Spens, and Black- 
adders are common enough. A person of the 
name of Pilmore lives at present in Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and Barnes was recently to be found at 
Carham. 

Canta, however, is puzzling. The Whitadder, 


| originally called in old charters White-water, flows 


into the Tweed on the west of Gainslaw; and 


| there is a bridge over it near that place which at 


present is called “ Canty’s Bridge,” the origin of 
which name I have never seen explained. May 
it not have been so called from some one of the 
name of Cant or Canta? J. M. 
BattaD Printers’ Successtons. —In one of 
my interviews with the late Mr. Pitts, the ballad 
printer, he stated that his business was a very 
ancient one. He was the successor of Marshall, 
who succeeded the Aldermary printer (I forget 
his name), whose business had descended from 
the houses of Coles, Vere, Wright, and others. 
Mr. Pitts’s statement went to show that from the 
reign of Elizabeth to that of William IV. there 
had been amongst the ballad printers of London 
a regular business descent. I question whether, 
in the above respect, the “Row” can compete 
with the “ Dials.”’ James Henry Drxon. 


Lion Suritrv6s.—The shilling of George IV. 
with the lion on the obverse is not only the sub- 


ject of catch bets as the shilling with “two heads” 


on it, but of a modern superstition that a person 
having a lion shilling in his pocket will be lucky 
and not want money. Many respectable persons 
in the metropolis have indulged in this super- 
stition, and of late years lion shillings have been 
scarce in circulation, having been absorbed for 
purposes of superstition. 

Of late they are coming rather freely into cir- 
culation, considering their date, and are often in 
good condition. Speculatively I attribute this to 
the prevalence of dangling spade guineas and other 
coin amulets at the watch-chain, one superstition 
growing out of another. 

If this supposition be right we shall have an 
example not only of the growth of a modern and 
recent superstition in our day, as I pointed out 
to the Ethnological Society, but we may witness 
its quiet extinction. Hyper CLARKE. 


BISMARCK ANTICIPATED: “ STEWING IN THEIR 
own Gravy.”—I have found this phrase applied 
by the great Chancellor of the North German 
Confederation in an unexpected quarter, Ned 
Ward’s London Spy, in a chapter in which he 
exactly describes a modern Turkish bath at the 
Hummums in Covent Garden. The author, speak- 
ing of the keeper thereof, says :— 
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“ He relieved us out of our purgatory (the tepidarium ?) 
and carried us to our dressing-rooms, which gave us much 
refreshment after we had been stewing in our own gravy. 

Of course the phrase is from some cookery book, 
but the place wherein it is found makes it curious. 
Here is an exact reference: London Spy, part ix. 
p. 219, 4th edition, London, A.D. mpccrx. 

Hain FRIswett. 

74, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, 


Queries. 


CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN QUEEN ANNE AND 
MADAME DE Marnrenon. — The Princesse des 
Ursins wrote to Madame de Maintenon, on De- 
cember 20, 1706 :— 

“Je suis bien faichée de ne pas vous avoir fait part de 
deux lettres que j'ai recues depuis un an, La premiére 
étoit pour m’avertir que vous trahissiez l'état par le com- 
merce réglé que vous aviez avec la reine Anne, qui 
savoit que vous étiez la meilleure amie qu’eit le prince 
d’Orange.” 

This curious passage, which is to be found in 
Abbé Millot’s Mémoires politiques et militaires pour 
servir aT Histoire de Louis XIV et de Louis XV", 
&c., and in the life and correspondence of the cama- 
vera mayor of the former queen of Philippe V., 
written or published by my friends and colleagues 
Messrs. Francois Combes and Geffroy +, seems to 
have been overlooked by the English historians 
who wrote on the events of the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Miss Agnes Strickland { does 
not even allude to the alleged correspondence of 
the two female rulers of England and France at 
the time ; and Lord Stanhope, who dived so deeply 
into the State papers offices of the two countries to 
make a valuable addition to his former works on 
English history §, mentions only one letter written 
in 1712 by Louis XIV. to Queen Anne, who was 
much pleased with it, and her reply entrusted to 


* Vol. iii, p. 378, Paris, 1777, 6 vols. 12mo. Those 
Memoirs compiled from original documents collected, as 
expressed on the title-page, by “ Adrien-Maurice, duc de 
Noailles, maréchal de France et ministre d’Etat,” are 
generally quoted under his name. 

+ La Princesse des Ursins, essai sur sa Vie et son 


Caractére politique, &c, pp. 268, 269. Paris, 1856, 8vo.— 
Lettres inédites de la Princesse des Ursins, recueillies et 
publiées par M. A. Jeffroy, p.279. Paris, 1859, 8vo. On 
the 9th of November, 1711, the Princesse des Ursins 
writes again to Madame de Maintenon: “ Vous n’eussiez 
pas cru pouvoir aimer si tendrement la reine Anne,” &c., 
and in another letter of August 27, 1714, she says to the 
same: “ Je crains, Madame, que les bruits qui courent au 
sujet de la reine d’Angleterre ne soient que trop fondés.” 
See Lettres inédites de Mme de Maintenon et de Mme la Prin- 
cesse des Ursins, Nos. CLXXX1X et CCXIv, t. iv. p. 403, 462, 
Paris, 1826, 4 vols. 8vo. 

st Lives of the Queens of England, vol, xi. London, 
1847, t 8vo. 

§ History of England, comprising the Reign of Queen 

Anne until the Peace of Utrecht, ch. xv. p. 512. London, 
1870, 8vo. 
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Abbé Gaultier. Now, can any of your readers 
fayour me with some information which would 
lead to the discovery of the correspondente be- 
tween your queen and Madame de Maintenon, if 
it ever existed ? Francisque-Micuer, 

Atheneum Club, Pall Mall. 

“Aprks MOI LE Détuce”: ARcHBISHOp 
LeigHton.—It seems strange to associate the 
name of an excellent, self-denying man with a 
saying which breathes the very essence of selfish. 
ness; but he only uses it as a quotation. Apris 
mot le déluge is sometimes attributed to Talley- 
rand, sometimes to Metternich, or to some other 
worldly-wise statesman. The sentiment is, I fear, 
only too common; but I seek to know who first 
embodied it in these words, or in the analogous 
phrase quoted by Leighton (Commentary on Firs 
Epistle of Peter, chap. iii. ver. 8.) He says :-— 

“ But vile selfishness undoes us, few or none looking 
further; if themselves and theirs might be secured, how 
many would regard little what became of the rest; as 
one said, When I am dead, let the world be fired.” 


Who is the author here quoted? I have not 
Mr. West's edition of Leighton to refer to. 
J. Drxoy, 


[So long ago as April 1851, the late Douglas Jerrold 
(1* 8. iii, 299) stated that the French mot was not Met- 
ternich’s, but (wherever she got it) had been spoken long 
before by Madame Pompadour. <A few pages further on 
(ibid. p. 397), Sir George Lewis and others showed that 
it had descended to us from the Greek. Mr. MACKENZIE 
WaAtcortr subsequently pointed out (1* S. v. 619) a pas- 
sage in Cicero, De Finibus, in which he refers to the 
Greek proverb; and afterwards (xi. 16) showed us that 
Milton, in his Church Government (Bk. i. ch. v.), bad 
told how cruel Tiberius would wish— 

“ When I die, let the earth be rolled in flames.” } 


Bacon’s Queen Covunsetsuip.—In the “ Life 
of Lord Bacon,” prefixed to Rawley’s Resuscitatio, 
folio, 1661, I find the following :— 

“In this way, he was, after a while, sworn, of the 
Queen’s Counsell Learned, Extraordinary ; A grace, (If 
I err not,) scarce known before.” 


I have preserved the punctuation, &c. exactly 


| as it stands. 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me 
whether this honorary degree, or compliment, has 
before or since the time of Bacon been conferred ? 
or whether it is merely the origin of the Queen's 
Counsel at the modern bar ? C. R. P. 

G. Campnavsey.—I have an old painting 
signed, on a painted tablet (part of the picture), 
“G. Camphausen, Stockholm.” When did he 
live? Was he noted? Any information about 
this artist will be most thankfully a by 


° . 


Lindoxe Abbey, Newburgh-on-Tay. 

[In Bryan’s Dict. of Painters (1849) it is stated that 
there are several pictures in England by Kamphuysen or 
Camphuysen, but that they cannot be by the painter 
bearing the same name with the initials T. R., who was 
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born in 1586. No writer on art would ever appear to 


have noticed him. The subjects of his paintings are gene- | 


rally well-wooded landscapes. } 


Miss Farren’s Hovsr rx Green STREET. — 
Can any of your correspondents inform me what 


was the number of the house in Green Street, | 
yrosvenor Square, inhabited by Miss Farren, the 


celebrated actress, in 1796 P Lord Orford mentions 


supping there, in the sixth volume of his collected | 


Letters (p. 415); and Miss Berry, in her Journal, 
often refers to it. 


hampton (the Luttrell of Wilkes’s day), who was 
then (as he said, to his satisfaction) become “ the 
Venerable Earlof Carhampton,” adding, “ See what 
one gains by living long.” He was one of the most 
agreeable men Lever met with. At a later period 


I was intimate with Lord Berwick (the diploma- | 


tist). Both these persons used to rave of the 
talent of the actress, and Lord B. often said, “ Ah! 
those charming suppers in Green Street, where 
one used to meet Marshal Conway, Lady Ailes- | 
bury, Mrs. Damer, Gen. Burgoyne, Fitzpatrick, 
and a host of all the pays omy in London,” 
—he added, “at the bow window house in Green 
Street.” But there are now more than one bow- 
window house in that street. She moved from 
thence to be married to the Earl of Derby, May 1, 
1797, at 23, Grosvenor Square—a house the chef | 


d'cuvre of the architecture of Adam, and enriched 
with ceilings painted by Angelica Kauffman and 
Zucchi. 

Lord Orford speaks of that, too, in his letters 


to Lady Ossory, describing a ball there. (Vol. i. 


Derby) receiving, at charming music parties, the 
world of fashion with an elegance and grace that 


many of them might have done well to study. | 
That beautiful house, I am told, is now pulled | 


down, from some vandalism of Lord Westmin- 
ster, who is said to have wished all his houses, 
as the leases fell in, built on one model. The 
number of the house in Green Street might be 


found from some old “ Court Guide” or the tax- | 


gatherers’ books; but I have no means of access to 
these. 
me? 

Neither Jesse, 
abodes of Nell Gwynn, Mrs. Oldfield, and others 
who have done less honour to the drama than 
Elizabeth Farren. H. W. L. 

Rome, Feb. 15, 1871. 

[Miss Farren resided at No. 15, Green Street, Grosvenor 
Square. Vide Boyle's New Fashionable Court and Country 
Guide, 1796, 1797.] 

BenJaMIn FRANKLIN’s LavREL WrEATH.—In 
the Letters from the United States, Cuba, and 
Canada, by the Hon.’Amelia M. Murray (London, 
1856, 8yo, vol. i. Letter xvi. pp. 278, 279. Wash- 


When I was a lad of seven- | 
teen I was acquainted with the late Lord Car- | 


61.) There Z have seen Miss Farren (Lady 


Can any of your correspondents oblige | 


in his entertaining book, nor P. | 
Cunningham, notice it, though they name the | 


| ington, Jan. 12, 1855; see the “ Visit to Mr. 
Marcy”), the following passage occurs :— 
“In his drawing-room there is an interesting picture, 
painted in the time of Louis XVI., of the King and 
| Queen sitting in their circle, while some gay ladies of the 
court crown Benjamin Franklin with a wreath of laurel.” 

I will be very thankful for the artist’s name, if 
known. Isaac SHEARES. 

Highbury. 

Governors or JamAIca: HAncockE oF ComB- 
MARTIN.—Can you or any of your correspondents 
kindly inform me as to who were the governors 
of Jamaica from 1720 to 1760? I should also like 
to know where I could see a genealogy of the 
family spoken of by Burke as “the ancient 
family of Hancocke of Combmartin in Devonshire, 
to whom arms were granted by Cooke in 1552.” 

0. C. 

[The Governors of Jamaica were—Sir Nicholas Lawes, 
Knt., 1718 ; Henry Duke of Portland, 1722 ; Major-Gen. 
Robert Hunter, 1728; Henry Cunningham, Esq., 1735 ; 
Edward Trelawney, Esq., 1738; Charles Knowles, Esq., 
1752; George Haldane, Esq., 1758; W. H. Lyttleton, 
Esq., 1762.—For the genealogy of Hancocke of Comb- 
martin see Westcote’s Devonshire, edit. 1845, p. 560.) 

Hamppen Famity.—The last male descendant 
of John Hampden seems to have been his great- 
| grandson, Richard, who died s. p. July 27, 1728, 
and was buried at Hampden. But John Hamp- 
den’s uncle, Sir Edmund Hampden, of Prest- 
wood, had, with other issue, a son, Edmund, who, 
in his turn, had eight sons—Edmund, Thomas, 
John, Robert, Richard, Alexander, Henry, Leo- 
| nard. Of these, so far as I have been able to 
| ascertain, only Richard and Henry married. I 
can find noissue of Henry’s marriage ; but Richard 
had four sons—Edmund, Richard, Griffith, and 
John. Of these I have found nothing beyond 

their names. I should add, however, that my 
| opportunities of investigation have been very 
| limited. E 
| There are Hampdens in our own day claiming 
to derive from this ancient family. Where can 
their descent be traced? I want to identify an 
| Alice Hampden, who must have been born about 

1700—1710, and who was still living, a widow, 
| in 1773. The name of Alice occurs in the pedi- 
gree, as I have it, four times: first in the person 
of a sister of Sir Reginald de Hampden, living 
1332, and lastly in that of the granddaughter of 
Sir Edmund Hampden, of Prestwood, already 
alluded to. This last Alice must have lived about 
the end of the seventeenth century, and cannot, 
therefore, be identified with the Alice for whom 
I am seeking. W. M. H.C. 


Cran McAtrin. — Perceiving lately in your 
columns some notice of the supposed existence of 
a clan McAlpin, may I ask any of your readers 
conversant with the subject to say whether, 
beyond mere conjecture or hazy tradition, there 
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is any 
such a clan ever had a “ local habitation and a 
name”? The whole history of the Scotch clans 
seems as misty as the summits of the Scotch 
mountains. I suppose, if the McAlpins ever were 
a clan, that they would have a chief, and that 
the chieftains would have a pedigree, and that 
there would be somewhere a chieftain’s castle or 
stronghold. But where is there any authority 


for affirming that the McAlpins were a clan, with | 


a chieftain at their head, who had a pedigree 


capable of being verified, and a castle in which | 


he resided? The entire story seems mythical. 
Sir Walter Scott mentions the name in his Lady 


| 


of the Lake, it is true; but that, though very | 


poetical, affords no evidence of the existence of 
the clan. At the touch of the historical investi- 
gator, I fear, the whole fabric of invention will 
vanish into “ thin air.” ENQUIRER. 
Merks, Bisnor or CARLISLE, temp. RicHarp 
II.—Is not the high-Tory speech of this bishop 
decided to be apocryphal? (see “ N. & Q.” 4" 8, 
vii. 85.) Is there any earlier authority for it than 


| 
authority whatever for the statement that | for the repair of instruments of husbandry ; or, as stated 


in Tomlins’s Law Dictionary, “a right of tenants to take 
wood to repair ploughs, carts, and harrows, and for mak- 
ing rakes, forks, &c. See 2 Comm, 35.” } 

Tue Porra Bat, oR QuEEN or Misrvute.— 

“ The Poppa* Bai, a princess of ancient times, whose 
mismanaged sovereignty has given rise to the proverb, 
‘ Poppa Bai Ka Raj,’ or, Queen Poppa’s government, to 
the Rajputa.”—Col. Tod’s Annals of Rdj-Asthén, i. 310. 

What is known regarding the capital and times 
of Queen Poppa, proverbial for her misdoings in 
India ? R. R. W. Extis, 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


SHAKESPEARE: Eprrarph on Sire Tuomas 
Stantey.—Drake, in Shakespeare and his Times, 
quotes an epitaph said to be written by Shake- 
speare on the tomb of Sir Thomas Stanley in Tong 
pet Salop, on the authority of Sir W. Dug- 


| dale, commencing— 


“ Aske who lies here, but do not weepe : 
He is not dead, he doth but sleepe,” &c. 


| concluding— 


Holinshed ? Hume quotes from the felonious Sir | 


John Haywarde, later still. The question is in- 


teresting with regard to Shakespeare’s play, and | 


with regard to Queen Elizabeth. My Shakes- 


pearian notes (made years ago) lead me to the | . 
| Seotch expression ? 


conclusion that this speech is a late forgery. I 
should be glad to find that Shakespeare’s life-like 
portrait is really from the life. Joun ADDIS. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Mutton anp Caprers.—Will any person con- 
versant in culinary lore inform me at what period 
capers were first introduced as an accompaniment 
to boiled mutton at the dinner-table ? I am led to 
make this query from stumbling on the following 
passage in Shakespere’s Twelfth Night, Act I. Sc. 2 
where that saltatory knight, Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, exclaims, in the pride of his heart :— 

“’Faith, I can cut a caper.” 
To which boast Sir Toby Belch gives this sig- 
nificant reply :— 
“And I can cut the mutton to ’t.” 
T.C.S. 

“Ow! THAT LOVEST THE sopING Sxy.”—Who 
wrote these fine lines, which have reference to 
the murder of Mr. Weare ? 
in The Lyre (p. 38), published by Sharpe, Picca- 
dilly, 1830. STEPHEN JACKSON. 

PLoveH-BoTe.—House-bote signifies, I believe, 
an allowance of necessary timber out of the lord’s 
wood for the repair of a house; hedge or hay 

haia) bote for the repair of fences; fire-bote for 
re-wood. But what is the meaning of plough- 
bote? Does it signify an allowance of wood by 
the lord to a lessee for the repair or making of 
ploughs ? A. E. L. 


They may be found | 


[ Plough-bote is the wood or timber allowed to a tenant 


“Stanley, for whom this stands, shall stand in heaven.” 

Do these lines still remain on the monument, 
and has the authorship been further authenti- 
cated ? Tomas E, WrInNrnetox. 
A Sprtrten Larrp.— What is the origin of this 
In illustration of its use I 
may give the following anecdote :— 

“Duke Charles of Queensberry, whose appellation of 
‘Guid Duke’ is not yet forgotten in Dumfriesshire, and 
his Duchess ‘ Prior’s Kitty,’ were once driving from 
Drumlanrig Castle to Dumfries on an election day, and 
on passing Closeburn saw Sir James Kirkpatrick, who 
was on the opposite side of politics, hastening on before 
them, when the Duchess, who seems to have been a keen 
politician, called to her husband, ‘ ‘There goes Jamie Kirk- 
patrick ; order the postilion to drive quickly, or Jamie 
will lick the butter off our bread.’ Upon which the 
Duke mildly replied, ‘Mind, my dear, that the Kirk- 
patricks were belted knights of Closeburn when we were 
but spitten + Lairds of Drumlanrig.” 


This lady was celebrated for extraordinary 


| beauty and wit by Pope, Swift, and particularly 





! 


by Prior, in his well-known ballad beginning — 
“ Thus Kitty, beautiful and young, 
And wild as colt untamed.” 
At the funeral of the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
1772, her grace, walking as one of the assistants 
to the chief mourner, occasioned these verses by 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford ?— 
“To many a Kitty Love his ear 
Would for a day engage ; 
But Prior’s Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtained it for an age.” 


wT! 
¥ 


* Query, Pdpi, or the wicked queen. P 

+ That is, a laird of lower rank in life. Jamieson 
(Scottish Dictionary) has, “Spitten, a puny worthless 
creature. Aberd.”—Ep.]) 
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“Hrro or THE WaRmiIne-PAN.”—In Blount 
Tempest, by Bellew, I find this sentence: ‘ Here 
(Hampton Court chapel) the infant hero of the 
warming-pan received the rite of baptism.” Who 
was this “hero,” and why the name? Will any 
of your numerous readers kindly enlighten an 
I@NORAMUS, 

[The allusion is to the birth of James Francis Edward 
Stuart, the son of James II. by Mary Beatrice of Modena. 
At the time of his birth there was ill-founded rumour 
that the infant prince was supposititious, and introduced 
into the queen’s chamber in a warming-pan, that he 
might exclude the princesses, Mary and Anne, from the 
throne. Consult Macaulay’s History of England, ii. 308, 
edit. 1856, and Strickland’s Queens of England, vi. 213- 
248, edit. 1854. According to the latter writer, the prince 
was baptised in the chapel of St. James's. ] 

WInneEL, OR WrYNNELL.—Amongst Loxdale’s 
MSS. I find that a Thomas Wynnell, who resigned 
or abandoned the vicarage of Leek in 1662, was 
the author of A Covenanter’s Plea for Infant Bap- 
tism. Now Bliss, in his Athene Oxonienses, gives 
one Thomas Wynnell as sometime minister of 
Askarwell, Dorsetshire, et, 21, A.D. 1622, Battler 
of Brasenose, Rector of Cranham, Glostershire, 
1642, author of Covenant’s I lea for Infants, 1642 ; 
and another Thomas Winnel, M.A., vicar of Leek, 
temp. Oliver, author of Suspension Discussed, 
London, Oct. 1657. Qusere, are not these one and 
the same? and where can I meet with any of his 
or their works ? Joun SLEIGH. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Replies. 

THE “BLUE LAWS” OF CONNECTICUT. 
(1"* S. xi. 321; 4 S, vi. 485; vii. 16, 64.) 
By the courtesy of your correspondent NEPHRITE 

I have had the opportunity of carefully examining 
the published Code of the so-called “‘ Blue Laws,” 
quoted by him (4S, vi.485). [have also searched 
all the other authorities within my reach, and will 
now, with your permission, as succinctly as may 
be, present the results of my inquiries. ~ ; 

The volume in question has the title as fol- 
lows : — 

“ The Code of 1650, being a Compilation of the earliest 
Laws and Orders of the General Court of Connecticut ; 
also the Constitution or Civil Compact entered into and 
adopted by the Towns of Windsor, Hartford, and Wethers- 
field in 1638-9. To which is added some Extracts from 
the Laws and Judicial Proceedings of New-Haven Colony, 
commonly called Blue Laws, Hartford, published by 
Silas Andrus, 1825,” z 

On the reverse of the title is a certificate of the 
entry of the work in the office of the district of 
Connecticut, securing the copyright. 

The book is a thin post 8vo of 127 pages: eight 
pages of title and contents, nineteen pages con- 
taining the Constitution of 1638, eighty-three 
pages of the Connecticut Code of 1650, and seven- 






teen pages of extracts from the ancient records of 
Newhaven. 

The advertisement states that the work — 

“ Contains an exact copy of the Constitution and Code, 
taken from the original records in the Office of the Secre- 
tary for the State, preserving the ancient orthography.’’ 

It is further stated, that the first revision of 
these laws was never before printed. 

No corroborative evidence is presented of the 
genuineness of the documents; but the internal 
evidence is decidedly in favour of their authen- 
ticity. Itis a little remarkable that your corre- 
spondent J. H. T., writing on this subject in 
April, 1855 (1" 8, xi. 321), from the State library 
in Hartford, in which town the volume before us 
was issued, should have altogether ignored it. 

There is a rude frontispiece—a woodcut of a 
constable seizing a tobacco “taker”; but this is 
a modern production, the costumes being those of 
the early part of the present century. 

Now let us see what light we can bring to bear 
on the history of these so-called “ Blue Laws.” 

The townships of Windsor, Hartford, and Wea- 
thersfield, on the river Connecticut, were the first 
settlements in the country, and in the year 1638 
the inhabitants met in public assembly, and in 
their own language did “associate and conjoine 
themselves to bee as one publique state or com- 
monwealth,” and laid down the principles of their 
constitution. 

Newhaven, on Long Island Sound, was colo- 
nised in 1638; and on June 4, 1639 — 

“ All the free planters assembled together in a general 
meetinge, to consult about settling civil government 
according to God,” &c. 


The Connecticut Code, founded on the consti- 
tution of 1638, was completed and issued in 1650. 
The Newhaven Code was framed in 1655, and 
printed in London the following year. The Con- 
necticut Code, it is stated, was not printed until 
1675, from a revision in 1672. Now, in neither 
of these codes are there the slightest traces of the 
absurdities usually attached to the idea of the 
“Blue Laws.” There are no prohibitions against 
any person “running on the Sabbath day, or 
walking in his garden or elsewhere, except rever- 
ently”; nor is any one prevented from “travel- 
ling, cooking victuals, making beds, sweeping 
house, cutting hair, or shaving on the Sabbath 
day.” Nor is any woman denied the privilege of 
“ kissing her child on the Sabbath or fasting day.” 
A husband is not prevented from kissing his wife 
Sabbath or week day, when and where he pleases. 
In fact, in the Connecticut Code there are no laws 
at all bearing on the Sabbath. My surmise, there- 
fore, that the quotations usually given are @ 
literary imposture, is fully borne out by the ascer- 
tained facts. The origin of the fraud is to be 
found in A General History of Connecticut by a 





Gentleman of the Province, London, 1781. The 
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author is said to have been the Rev. Samuel 
Peters (a Tory and Loyalist), who left the colony 
at the breaking out of the disturbances in 1774, 
and revenged himself on his compatriots by the 
fabrication of the spurious documents in question. 

And now, having seen what the two Connec- 
ticut Codes are not, let me as briefly as possible 
state what they really are. They are very valu- 
able illustrations of the tone and temper of mind 
of the stern pioneers who went out to people the 
wilderness, and whose customs, manners, and civil 
and religious opinions have been the normal types 
after which the great American commonwealth 
has been modelled. The founders of New England 
were resolute God-fearing men of the Roundhead 


stamp. In the foundation of their institutions 


the following principles lie at the base: — 
1. Perfect equality and mutual responsibility 
amongst all the members of the commonwealth. 


2. The identity of the Church and the State, with | 
the necessary corollary that all laws should be | 


founded on the Word of God. 

3. The obligation of the civil magistrate to 
enforce ecclesiastical discipline. 

4, That the law should take cognizance of im- 
morality as well as of crime. 

These principles were logically and relentlessly 
carried out into practice: sometimes making one 


shudder at the ruthless sacrifice of human life, | 


and at other times raising a smile at the ludicrous 
minuteness with which the law intermeddled with 
private affairs. 

(1) The enactments of the Code breathe the 
true spirit of freedom and equal rights, the system 
of manhood suffrage and annual elections contain- 


ing the germ of the future institutions of the | 


United States. Several of these laws are far in 
advance of their age, such as voting by written 
papers, freedom of debtors from arrest except in 
case of fraud, Xe. 

(2) The Word of God was held to be supreme 
in all cases not otherwise provided for by the law, 
and all enactments were supposed to be founded 
thereon. Unfortunately it was the Mosaic Code, 
rather than the Gospel, which was resorted to. 
Hence the punishment of death was awarded to 
“idolatry, witchcraft, blasphemy, and adultery,” 
for each of which Scriptural authority is quoted. 
Young persons above sixteen “cursing or smiting 
father or mother, or not obeying their commands 
after warning and chastisement,” were to be put 
to death. Man-stealing or kidnapping was a 
capital crime. Sternness might be pardoned in a 
state of society where it was necessary to provide 
“that there shall bee a guard of twenty men 
every Sabbath and lecture day, compleat in theire 
armes, in each severall towne uppon the river.” 

(3 & 4) The ecclesiastical discipline enforced 
by the magistrate descended to the ordinary in- 
tercourse of private life in the most minute par- 





ticulars. At a court held at Newhaven, May 1, 
1660, two young persons, Jacob Merline and 
Sarah Tuttle, were brought before the governor: 
the charge being that, after some chaff, Jacob 
had taken away Sarah’s gloves. The record goes 
on to state that — 

“ Sarah desired him to give her the gloves; to which 
he answered he would do so, if she would give him a 
kysse; upon which they sat down together, his arme 
being about her waiste, and her arme upon his shoulder 
or about his necke; and he kyssed her, and she kyssed 
him, or they kyssed one another ; continuing in this pos 
ture about half an hour, as Marian and Susan testified.” 
| For this grave offence, the governor read the 

young people a severe lecture, and fined each of 
them twenty shillings and costs. 

Some of the cases are very sad. One given by 
Cotton Mather relates of a man in Weymouth, 
about 1650: — 

| This man lived in abominable adulteries ; but God 
at length smote him with a Palsie. His dead Palsie was 
accompany'd with a Quick Conscience, which compelled 
him to confess his crimes.” 

By the law of the country adultery was then a 
capital offence, and this poor wretch, evidently 
insane, was actually convicted and hung. 

One of the greatest blots on the fair fame of the 
Puritan New Englanders is their persecution of 
the Quakers. There is only one authenticated 
ease of Quakers being put to death, but that is 
| bad enough. The usual sentence on refractory 
Quakers—who, no doubt, gave trouble—was ban- 
ishment on pain of death. In 1659, some Quakers 
who had been banished returned to Boston, and 
were condemned by a general court to death. 
Two of them were executed. A great clamour 
| and excitement was raised, and the law was 
repealed. An almanack printed by the Quakers 
in Pennsylvania in 1694 has the following entry: 


“Since the English in New England hanged their 
| 
| 





countrymen for religion —— years 36.” 


One word, before I close, on the “ Blue Laws.” 
Why are they called blue, and by whom was 
the name conferred? There is nothing in the 
text of the Codes throwing light on the subject. 
| In the Hartford publication the pages headed 
| * Newhaven Antiquities or Blue Laws” are not 
laws at all. They are simply extracts from the 
registers of the court, detailing trials and sen- 
| tences. That blue is a contraction of bloody, I do 
| not believe; nor is there any reason to suppose 
the term originated in the colour of the paper 
| covers, like our “Blue Books.” The probability 
| is that, like the pretended laws to which it was 
| applied, the term was invented by the reverend 





fabricator; but as I have not seen his work, 
cannot verify this. I have to apologise for the 
length to which I have been led, though a very 
interesting treatise might be written on the 
subject. 
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It is desirable to place on record in the enduring | 
pages of “N. & Q.,” once for all, the true state- 
ment of facts about which there has been such 
an amount of misrepresentation and falsehood. 
J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 





ECSTATICS: THE “ECSTATICA” OF CALDARO. | 
(4% S. vi. 475; vii. 21, 123.) 

The most elaborate account of the Zestatica of | 
Caldaro is that contained in the following work :— 

“ Letter from the Earl of Shrewsbury to Ambrose Lisle 
Phillipps, Esq., descriptive of the Ecstatica of Caldaro 
and the Addolorata of Capriana. Being a Second Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged ; to which is added, the Rela- 
tion of three successive Visits to the Ecstatica of Sanso- 
vino, in May 1842.” 8vo, London (C. Dolman), 1842, 

An article based upon this book, and with 
notices of earlier Ecstatics and Stigmatists, will be 
found in the Church of England Quarterly Review, 
and was republished in a pamphlet form under 
the title of — 

“ Lord Shrewsbury’s Miraculous Virgins.” 
don (W. E. Painter, Strand), 1843, pp. 15. 

A later visit to the convent of Caldaro, to see 
Maria Mori—“ the Ecstatic Virgin of the famed 
Tyrol "—was made by George Waterton, the cele- 
brated naturalist, who has recorded his impres- 
sions in the curious autobiographical preface to | 
the third series of his Essays on Natural History, 
12mo, 1848—a review of which will be found in 
Fraser's Magazine for December in the same year. 

About the same period it was alleged by the 
Very Rev. John Foley, president of St. Mary’s | 
(Roman) Catholic college at Youghal, county 
Cork, Ireland, that similar manifestations of mira- 
culous favours had been vouchsafed to the mem- 
bers of the college. This was attested by other 
priests, and an appeal made about the same time 
for pecuniary support to the institution. The 
affair made some noise, and the Protestant clergy 
and others demanded a thorough investigation. 
The opinions of The Tablet, which I will not tran- 
scribe from fear of giving offence, will be found 
in the numbers of the 4th, 18th, and 24th Feb., 
1843; and these are reprinted, together with a 
minute historical summary of the whole affair, in 
a pamphlet entitled — 

“ The Ecstatica of Youghal, compared with the Won- 
ders of the Tyrol, in a Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Shrewsbury. By the Rev. John Aldworth, Rector of 
Youghal, Ireland.” 8yo, London (Dalton, Cockspur 
Street), 1843, pp. 71. 

Reference may also be made to Dr. Herbert 
Mayo’s “Letters on the Truths contained in 
Popular Superstitions” (Blackwood’s Magazine, 
June 1847, p. 673), in which allusion to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury’s book is made. 


> 


8vo, Lon- 


Witi1am Bates, 


Birmingham. 





| 


| ““M. le Chevalier de V 


The inquirer M. D. will find full information 
respecting the Ecstatica and the Addolorata, 
usually mentioned together as the Holy Virgins 
of the Tyrol, in a small work entitled Authentic 
Accounts of Dominica Lazzari, §c., translated from 
the German, and published by Bacon & Co., Nor- 
wich, 1841. A more detailed account of both 
will be seen in the Letter from the Earl of Shrews- 
bury to Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Esq., London, C 
Dolman, 61, New Bond Street, 1841. This Letter 
extends over forty-four octavo pages, and was 


| written from Munich. It has also stnking engray- 
ings of both these Holy Virgins. The Addolorata 


died April 4, 1848; and Ecstatica January 11, 
1868, F. C. H. 
‘ 
“KS” AND “EN.” 
(4" S. vi. 396, 514; vii. 59.) 

Mr. J. Payne's language is such that it hardly 
merits a reply. However, as he has thought 
proper to accuse me of “ invention” of a deriva- 
tion, and of “laying down rules” to support such 
invention, I will make a brief answer. But Mr. 
PAYNE may rest assured that if in any other re- 
marks on my notes he has not recourse to more 
courteous language, he shall (to use a common 
expression) “ have it ‘all his own way.” The 
Greek derivation that he is at war with was (be- 


| fore I consulted Chastellain’s little book) the 


explanation of a friend, the author of several 
learned works and the professor at a foreign 
university. It was from him also that the in- 
formation marked by Mr. Payne 1, 2, 3, 4, was 
received, as well as the information about the 
academic diplomas. I do not mention the name, 
because he objects. He says that, after reading 
Mr. Payne's note or reply, he does not choose to 
discuss the subject with him. He has been a 
contributor to “N. & Q.,” and is one of the most 
distinguished scholars and philologists of the age. 
I have no means of consulting the “ grave” and 
“noble” authorities named by Mr. Payne. I 
am a traveller, and the libraries of hotels are not 
very extensive. But I find in a French Universal 
Dictionary (apparently a number-book) belonging 
to my landlord that there are two Es-ses. One 
is said to be “ from the ‘ Latin’ e or ex,” and to 
mean “ de=of”; the other is “‘ an abbreviation of 
en les. “Es Droit,” whatever Mr. Payne may 
say to the contrary, is very common in French, 
Switzerland and elsewhere. Turning over a lot 
of cards that from time to time have been left by 
Continental friends, I find several engraved ex- 
amples. One of the first I stumbled on was 
, Docteur és Droit.” 
I find one or two others with the same “ és Droit,” 
but those with en are certainly more numerous. 
“ Docteur 2s Droit” in the newspapers is as fre- 
quent as “en droit.” Glancing at the exhibition 
boards in three engravers’ windows, I find several 
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cimen cards of “ Ph. D.s,” in some of which 
the és is used, while others have the more usual 
en. 

If 2s is a mere abbreviation, and only means en 
Jes, it needs no logic to prove that it is improper 
to use it before a singular noun; but if it be also 
a word, and as such signifies de, there is no im- 
propriety whatever in so using it, and therefore I 
contend (modestly and not ex cathedra), that French 
or Swiss scholars do not commit any blunder when 
on their engraved visiting cards they choose to 
say “ Docteur és Droit” or “és Philosophie.” If 
Mr. Parvez lives in a neighbourhood frequented by 
foreigners, and where there happens to be a card 
engraver, I would, in concluding these remarks, 
advise him to inquire whether such tradesman 
has not frequently printed “és Droit” and “ és 
Philosophie,” and if it has been done, to ask 
whether such cards were not engraved conform- 
ably to “copy.” James Henry Drxon. 








I find the following passage in Ampére, Histoire 
de la Formation de la Langue francaise, which, 
being the work of a Member of the Institute and 
Professor of Literature in the College of France 
(Paris, 1869), I presume is one of some authority : 


“L’ancienne forme francaise de l'article ‘li’ se trouve 
en Wallon, * li frere,’ ‘le frere.’ 
)\“*On trouve dans un autre patois | we know how 
dialects preserve words and forms which have slipped out 
of the later written and spoken language] la forme du 
datif, ‘ es gages’ (aux gages), ‘ es piez’ (aux pieds).” — 
Page 382. 


If this be correct, it seems to support what Mr. 
Cuarnyock informs us Cotgrave says: “A pre- | 
position ever set before words in the plural number, 
as ‘en’ before those in the singular”; and what 
Mr. Payne affirms against Dr. Dixon, that it is 
never found before a singular.” 

“ Bachelier és Arts” is simply “ Bachelier aur 
Arts,” or rather ens arts. 

One does not see how the Greek preposition eis | 
should find its way into a purely French phrase. | 
The word és, in the phrase 2s Arts, is probably 
from the old French preposition ens, from tntus, 
the n having dropped out in pronunciation from | 
rapidity or carelessness. * S. R. 


FINDERNE FLOWERS. 
(4® S. vi. 544.) 

In the Journal of Horticulture for July 29, 1869, 
there appeared an interesting paper bearing this | 
title, “ Finderne Flowers.” The anonymous writer | 
quotes at greater length from Burke’s Vicissitudes 
of Families than Mr. Pearson; and as it may be 
new to many of your readers, I venture to copy it | 
out—first stating that through the pages of the 
above-named journal I made Mer. Pearson's 





* See Ampere, p. 292, note. | 


inquiry, “ What are the names of these flowers, 
planted so long ago by the good old Crusader, 
and which hold so fast to his ancient garden, now 
only a field?” To this question I received no 
answer. 


“ The hamlet of Finderne, in the parish of Mickleover, 
about four miles from Derby, was for nine generations 
the chief residence of a family who derived their name 
from the place of their patrimony. From the time of 
Edward I. to those of Henry VIIL, when the male line 
became extinct, and the estate passed by the marriage of 
the heiress to the Harpurs, the house of Finderne was 
one of the most distinguished in Derbyshire. Members 
of it had won their spurs in the Crusades, and at Cressy 
and at Agincourt. The sons were brave, and the daugh- 
ters fair: one, alas! was frail as well as fair, and the 
heaviest blow that ever fell on the time-honoured race 
was when Catherine Finderne, about the miidle of the 
fifteenth century, consented to be the mistress of Hen 
Lord Grey of Codnor. In the remarkable will of that 
remarkable nobleman, who in 1463 obtained a licence 
from the king for the transmutation of metals, provision 
is made for his illegitimate issue by Catherine, in terms 
which were, no doubt, deemed unexceptionable in those 
days, but which would be deemed highly offensive in 
our own. The territorial possessions of the Findernes 
were large : the Findernes were high sheriffs, occasionally 
rangers of Needwood Forest, and custodians of Talbu 
Castle, and they matched with many of the best families, 
Finderne, originally erected tempore Edward I., and 
restored and enlarged at different periods, was in 1560 
one of the quaintest and largest mansions in the midlands, 
The present church, then the family chapel, had rows of 
monumental brasses and altar tombs—all memorials of the 
Findernes. In 1850 a pedigree research caused me to 
pay a visit to the village. 1 sought for this ancient 
hall—not a stone remained to tell where it had stood! 
I entered the church—not a single record of a Finderne 
was there! I accosted a villager, hoping to glean some 
stray traditions of the Findernes. ‘ Findernes!’ said he, 





| *we have no Findernes here, but we have something that 


once belonged to them; we have Finderne’s flowers’ 
* Show me them,'I replied; and the old man led me into 


| @ fiell, which still retained faint traces of terraces and 


foundations. ‘There,’ said he, pointing to a bank of 
garden-flowers grown wild, ‘there are the Finderne’s 
flowers, brought by Sir Geoffrey from the Holy Land; 
and do what we will, they will never die!’ 

“Poetry mingles more with our daily life than we are 


| apt to acknowledge; and even to an antiquary, like 


myseif, the old man’s prose, and the subject of it, were 
the very essence of poetry. 

“For more than three hundred years the Findernes 
have been extinct; the mansion they dwelt in had 
crumbled into dust; the brass and marble intended to 
perpetuate the race had passed away; and a little tiny 
flower had for ages preserved a name and a memory 
which the elaborate works of man’s hand had failed to 
rescue from oblivion. The moral of the incident is a 
beautiful as the poetry. We talk of the ‘language of 
flowers,’ but of the eloquence of flowers we never hi 
such a striking example as that presented in these flowers 
of Finderne : — 

‘ Time, Time his withering hand hath laid 
On battlement and tower ; 
And where rich banners were displayed, 
Now only waves a flower.’ ’ 
These are the interesting words of Burke on Findernes 
flowers.” 
Anna Harrison. 
Beckenham. 
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Lapy Anne Griuston’s Grave In TEwIN 
CuvurcuyarD (4" 8. vii. 76, 128, 172.)—I am | 
much obliged to Lorp Vervtam for his kindness 
in setting at rest the story of Lady Anne Grim- 
ston’s incredulity. It remains a curious example 
of the growth of a legend out of a natural phe- 
nomenon; to be classed with the story of Niobe’s 
tears, which, already before Homer's time, had 

ywn out of the dripping statue in Mount Sipy- 
a the story of the transportation of St. Catha- 
rine’s body to Mount Sinai, which had grown out 
of the mummy-like protuberance of rock on the 
summit of Mount St. Catharine in the Arabian 
Peninsula; the story of the Nymphs and Pans in 
the Corycian cave, which grew out of the stalac- 
tite figures in the limestone rock; the story of the 
imprisoned giants under Mount Etna, or of the 
overthrow of Acis by Polyphemus, which grew 
out of the eruptions of that volcano. A. P.S. 


Becxet’s Murprerers: SoMERSETSHIRE TRA- 
pitions (4 S. vii. 33, 171.) —My account in 
the Quarterly Review has since been corrected and 
enlarged in the essay on “ The Murder of Becket” 
in Historical Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral. 

. ' APS. | 


Stamp on Protvre Canvas (4 §, vii. 97.)— 
From inquiries I have made I doubt if any govern- 
ment stamp was ever imposed upon the canvas 
used for pictures, as picture canvas, and suspect 
such stamp was affixed only under the Acts which | 
imposed duties on linens generally. All linens on 
which excise duty was paid were stamped. The 
following memoranda may be useful to those who 
are able to prosecute this inquiry more fully than 
I have done. 

The duty on linens seems to have been first 
imposed by 10 Anne, cap. 10, the sixty-ninth 
clause of which imposes upon all linens and stufis 
(with certain exceptions) to be printed, stained, 
painted, or dyed, & duty of three-halfpence for 
every yard in length, reckoning yard wide; while 
the ninety-seventh clause directs the commissioner, 
on or before J uly 20, 1712, to provide proper seals 
or stamps for marking silks, calicoes, linens, and 
stuffs. 

By the Act of 24 Geo. IIT. sess. 2. cap. 40, for 
granting to his Majesty additional duties on linens, 
Printed, painted, stained, or dyed, the commis- 
sioners of excise are in like manner directed by 
section 25, on or before Oct. 21, 1784, to provide 
proper seals and stamps to denote the charging of 
such duties. 


If these stamps are only found on pictures | 


painted after 1784, I should suspect that at that 
time a new and stricter interpretation may have 


been put upon the word “ painted,” which in the 


Act of Anne was simply another form of “ dyed,” 


and the canvas which was to be “painted” was 


| considered to come under the Act, and as such be 


liable to duty. 

It would be well if possessors of pictures bearing 
the government stamp would record in “N. & Q.” 
the dates of such stamps. W. J. T. 


This information was supplied to “N. & Q.’ 
within the last six years. I cannot give the refer- 
ence. An engraving of the Excise Office stamp 
was inserted by way of illustration. 

ALBERT Buttery. 

[There must be some mistake as to this reply having 
appeared in “N. & Q.”; no such woodcut certainly was 
ever inserted. } 

MAnomMEDANISM (4" S. vi. 323, 448.)\—This 
has always been considered a perversion of Chris- 
tianity, one of the numerous heresies which 
abounded in the sixth and seventh centuries. As 
represented by Gibbon, Mahomet regarded his 
religion as a further and perfect development of 
Christianity. Thus with him— 

“ The authority and station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Christ and Mahomet rise in just gradation above 
each other; but whosoever hates or rejects any one of 
the prophets is numbered with the infidels.” (Decline 


| and Fall, cap. 50.) 


And again (cap. 51)— 

“The disciples of Abraham, of Moses, and of Jesus 
were solemnly invited to accept the more perfect revela- 
tion of Mahomet; but if they preferred the payment of 
a moderate tribute, they were entitled to the freedom of 
conscience and religious worship.” 

In contradistinction to Magians, Jews, and 
Christians, whom the followers of Mahomet termed 
the People of the Book, were the Harbii, qui 
tolerari nequeunt. These (Gibbon quotes from 
Reland) are— 

“1. Those who, besides God, worship the sun, moon, 
or idols; 2. Atheists, Utrique, quamdiu princeps aliquis 
inter Mohammedanos superest, oppugnari debent donec 
religionem amplectantur.” 

The Mahommedans regard themselves univer- 
sally as Unitarians (“the proselytes of Mahomet 
from India to Morocco are distinguished by the 
name of Unitarians,” Gibbon, cap. 50), and there- 
fore the statement that “no Mahommedans have 
become Socinian Christians” is evidently true. 
The most philosophic view to take of Mahomme- 
danism is to deem it a heretical form of Christi- 
arity. PELAGIUS. 


BarTotomaAo DrAz, THE DISCOVERER OF THE 
Carpe Route (4" §. vii. 102.)\—Mr. CHARLES 
NayYLok is undoubtedly quite correct in saying 
that the honour of this discovery belongs to Bar- 
tolomao Diaz, and not, as I said, Vasco da Gama; 
and I feel much obliged for his kindness in put- 
ting me right; but there is, I find, a considerable 
difference of statement as to the year in which 
this very important discovery is said to have been 
effected. 
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Antonio Galvano, who died in 1557, in his | Theodore Hook, and perhaps he put it into the 
Discoveries of the World, says: — form quoted; but the joke itself is far older than 
“In the year 1486 the king Don John sent on this | his time, and is, I fear, after all, but an old Joe, 
discovery Bartholomew Diaz, a gentleman of the court, | For I have long known it in what, I suspect, was 
with three sail. Coasting along, he placed pillars of | jts first simple shape, thus: — 
stone, and discovered the Cape of Good Hope, and beyond r : - . 
as far as the river Infante; and it may be said that he A a ee — it Irishman oe 
saw the land of India, but, like Moses and the promised the road to New York; and thinking to roast his 
land, did not enter in.” —Discoveries of the World (p.77). | companion, said to him: “ Where would you be 
Londini, impensis G. Bishop, 1601; republished by the | now, Paddy, if the devil had his due ?” “ Faith,” 
Hakluyt Society by Vice-Admiral Bethune, C.B., 1862. replied Paddy, “I’d be walking by myself to 
The account given in the Dictionnaire historique | New York.” 


ori rae . . . 
(Paris, 1810) says: rs 4 ; | ‘This reminds me of another witty answer of an 
“ Diaz (Barthélemi), navigateur portugais, qui dé- | Trishman worth recording. The late Marquis of 
couvrit en 1466 un cap A l’extrémité méridionale de | Anglesey coming up to some men at work in his 
l'Afrique, auquel il donna le nom de Cap des Tourmentes ; bal d th dd P d , f the " 
mais quand il rendit compte de sa découverte au roi du prounds, t ae a ~~ one oO them, WhO was an 
Portugal, Jean II, ce prince changea ce nom en celui de | rishman : a Now, Paddy, here's half-a-crown for 
Cap de Bonne Espérance,”— | you, if you'll tell me the truth in answer toa 
which would make the discovery to have occurred | question I shall ask Pe ae The Irishman pro- 
twenty years before 1486, the year to which it is tested that he would. “ Well, then,” said the 
assigned by Galvano. During this intermediate | ™@rquis, “if the devil were to come now for one 
: 2 aka?’ “ . 
period, itis to be supposed that he must have of us two, which would he take p” “Indeed 
made other voyages, an account of which may | then, my lord, he'd take me. You sha'n't have 
erhaps be found; if 1466, the earlier date given the half-crown; I know you don’t think that. 
Pr the discovery of the Cape route can be verified. “O yes, I do, my lord: he’d take me when he 
R. R. W. Exus. | could get me; isn’t he sure of your lordship at 
Starcross, near Exeter. any time?” The marquis gave him the half- 


. a , and rode off laughing heartily. 
Tae Dear Orv Woman (4 S. vii. 75.)—I Oe ee aaa, aan eed ae Oe 


wae \ b - : This may seem too good to be true; but the 
suspect it is with the lines quoted by G. as with | person who related it to me had it as a fact from 
innumerable other old ditties and sayings, that eed » Angie F.C.H 

- y Anglesey. .C. 

all attempts to discover the authors of them would 2 
be fruitless. Moreover, there are usually several Lorp Prunxet (4" S. vii. 93.)—Surely Lord 
different forms of them, as is the case with the | Plunket (so his name should be spelt) cannot be 
lines under inquiry. I used to hear them half a | im eached as uttering “nonsense” in the image 
century and more ago, from an old Cheshire man, | of Time with the hour-glass and the scythe. No 





recited thus : — metaphor could be more “ germane to the matter.” 
(In a loud voice.) The Statutes of Limitation in respect of title 
“Old woman, old woman, I’m going a-shearing.’ were obviously founded on the supposition that a 


* Speak a little louder, sir, for I'm hard o’ hearing.’ man might have lost his original grant through 
(in a low voice.) - ~ 


*Old woman, old woman, I love you dearly.’ 08 Ph so Aan an = = “ — “ 
‘ , . : Ae dy 99 or the loss by a title derived from. leng 

O that’s a bonny lad, now [ hear you clearly. possession The “sauniments” of which Lael 
*lunket spoke were those which evidence the 
title in question. As for muniments which set 
up any other title, neither the metaphor nor the 
statute interferes with them, except so far as the 


Then I remember hearing, in Staffordshire, the 
same humorous idea expressed in another form — 
( Loud.) 

“ * Zekel, Zekel, will you treat me to a pint o’ drink ?’ 
* What did you say, Mister?’ 


(Soft.) latter meets them with a preferable title. 
‘ Zekel, Zekel, shall J treat you to a pint o’ drink ?’ be C. G, Prowett. 
*O yes, if you please, Mister!’ ” Garrick Club. 
F. C. H. CINDERELLA AND THE Grass Stripper (4" 8. 
This was sung by my grandmother in 1825 | vi. 382.)—The Italians have a similar story, 
thus: — which has been turned into a musical Stenterello 
“ «Old woman, old woman, will you go a-shearing ?’ lay. The lord of the village gives a grand féte. 


* Speak a little louder, sir, I'm very hard o’ hearing.’ The snow is on the ground; and a slipper is dis- 
* Old woman, old woman, may I come and kiss you?’ | eoyered on the following day. The lord says 
‘Yes, and thank you kindly, sir, and God Almighty | that he will m the owner. All the female 

bless you.’” marry . ke the 

EAD, | guests (including several old women) make 

"os "| fitting attempt; but the shoe only fits the foot of 
SToRY ASCRIBED To THEopoRE Hoox (4 S. | one, a poor village _ Stenterello (for he is the 
vii. 73.)—This story may have been told by | lord) makes good his promise, and the wedding 
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concludes the drama. The piece is very popular, “Walpole characterised certain memoirs published in 


ve witnessed it at three different theatres | his day as ‘worthy of being inserted in the history of 
and I have | mankind; which, if well chosen and well written, would 


in Florence. T he name of the heroine I forget, | precede common histories, which are but repetitions of 
but it is not Cinderella. I do not suppose that | no uncommon events.’ ”—Preface, p. iv. 
the Italians can go back to either AZlian or Strabo | “A popular writer has well characterised this enjoy- 
for the origin of their play. I merely mention | ment: ‘we who do not know our next-door neighbours’ 
the above version to Bre that the legend is | 24mes, ’ &e,—Id. 
widely diffused, and is found in different coun- What are the “certain memoirs” so highly 
tries, with variations to suit localities and cus- | praised by Walpole? Who is the “popular 
toms. Mr. Mac Canr’s version has a very con- | writer”? It would have been quite as easy to 
yincing air about it.* James Henry Dixon. | give the title of the book and the name of the 
Orv Prives or Sronrnence (4" §. vii. 36, a Firznorxins. 
79.)—David Loggan practised his profession in na : . 4 ‘ 
London; where, as late as 1688, he poedioond a! Pp THOMAS | Hoop s gt ting 5 a 
work illustrating the University of Cambridge. | a, — sfoat gw Lee 8 — — 
The date of his death does not appear.t In the | Cofrect, SP.S mani estly the ay, ay 
Beauties of England and Wales, the list of pub- copy of Hood (Moxon, 1846, ii. 2) the entire verse 
lished views, &c., at the end of the Wiltshire | St@nds thus:— 


volume, contains a notice of two views of Stone- “ Let broad leagues dissever 
Ilim from yonder foam ; 


>» Davi oos » weet ¢ Ss 
henge by David Loggan, from the west and south, Oh, Ged ! te think men ever 
but no date is given. Considering the date of | Comes too near his home! ” 
9 > ] > _ ; 7 ; < 3} > ‘Ae j , 
Loggan’s birth, and the period of his residence in T. Westwoop. 


London, it is, however, probable that the views 
were published towards the latter end of the 
seventeenth century. A. B. Mippieton. 
The Close, Salisbury. 
New Zeatand Mepat (4 S. vi. 276.)—The 
dates were omitted from one batch of medals 
because when the names of the claimants were 


DrypeEn‘’s AGREEMENT FOR HIS Virerr (4 S., 
vi. 275.)—I remember seeing this agreement in 
the house of Sir Thomas Lawrence in Russell 
Square in a frame and glass. It was sold at the 
sale of his effects, June 19, 1830, for eight pounds 
eight shillings to Rogers (probably the poet). 
What became of it afterwards I know not. 





sent in to the authorities no dates of the respec- ILRB 
tive services were attached ; and as the collection pevcless 
of amended nominal lists would have caused con- Lorp Brron’s “ Enerisn Barns,” Etc. (4 S, 


siderable delay ,and consequent disappointment, | Vi. passim; vii. 23, 106.)—Would Mr. J. H. 
it was thought advisable to issue the medals as | Drxon kindly refer to the authority that attributes 
described. J. W. F. | te Lord Byron the lines— 

Brighton. “O Gemini!” &c. ? 

A Brtack-counrry Lreeenp: “THe Prrcy | The writer of this note has always understood 
Anecpotss” (4 S, vii. 71.)—In The Percy Anec- | they were Theodore Hock’s, with a slight varia- 
dotes, ii. 448, edit. 1868, the story is told of | tion: thus— 

General Bligh. Dates are not given, but it is | “O Gemini. Crimini! 

said that he was then a captain in a marching | W hat a nimini-pimini 

regiment, that he kept the watch to his death, es $11 
and left it by will with a large fortune to his pee 
brother the Dean of Elphin. The Percy Anecdotes 
were begun in 1820, and finished in 1823; so, 
allowing time for promotion from captain to | 
general, and the accumulation of a large fortune, 
I think the event belongs to the last century. 

Is the anecdote of George III.’s desiring that no 
notice should be taken of a robbery if committed 
by a Staffordshire man traditional or from a book ? 
If the latter, I shall be obliged by a reference. 

As The Percy Anecdotes are now before me I 
take the opportunity of asking for two more re- 


Orpers oF Kniautnoop (4 S. v. vi. passim ; 
vii. 100.)—Cwrrm overlooks the fact, that even 
the qualifications, heraldic and genealogical, of 
the knights in question are only ex-parte state- 
ments, and the stafus which he suggests would 
have to be allowed by the sovereign doing one of 
two things—either condoning and confirming a 
| breach ;of her own prerogative, or inventing a 
| “ modern-antique ” to suit the convenience of a 

few uncritical subjects. Moreover, before bring- 
ing forward such pretensions, each knight would 


ferences :— have to pass through the preliminary ordeal on 
oe aro : : - | Bennett’s Hill. How many could face their own 
‘as - — to Florence during carnival time may always | standard of lineage ? 8. 

ee the play at the Rossini, the Nazionale, and the Maria | r 

Novella theatres, A Recrorsuip oF Erenty-One YEARS, AND 


[+ David Loggan died in 1693,—Ep.] | Parish Reeisters (4 8. vii. 56, 97.)—Your 
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correspondent H. F. T. has - the true way of 
showing the mistake of attributing excessive lon- 
vity to Elizabethan and Jamesine incumbents. 
here is a very good example in this neighbour- 
hood. ‘I'he registers of Birtsmorton begin in 1539. 
Tothat year isaffixed the signature “ Willm Clarke, 
cler.” He goes on signing till September 7, 1624, 
when he enters a baptism with his signature “ p. 
me Willmm Clarke Rect ibid.” Thus his signa- 
tures extend over eighty-five years. ‘This fact 
alone would be tolerably convincing; but in 
Nash’s Worcestershire are to be seen the names of 
the rectors who preceded Clarke, whose registra- 
tions he must have transcribed. D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


, 


Lzeten Hunt's “ Lersvre Hovrs my Town’ 
(4" 8. vii. 26, 132.)—No work with this title was 
ever published by Leigh Hunt. I have all the 
writings of this author, amounting to some forty- 
seven separate works, besides many papers in maga- 
zines, &c., which have never been reprinted or in- 
cluded in any of his miscellaneous collections, and 
there is not onlyno volume, but no detached essay 
of his with the above title.* Atex. IRELAND. 

Inglewood, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Corncrpence oF THovent (4 §S, vii. 93.)— 
The thought of Dr. Johnson, that “no one does 
anything for the last time (knowingly) but with 
regret,” has received a further homely illustration 
in Don Juan, canto ii. 14 :— 

“ At leaving even the most unpleasant people 

And places, one keeps looking at the steeple.” 
Epwarp Norman. 
45, Bessborough Gardens, S.W. 


Trencn’s Hursean Lectures,"1846 (4 S. vii. 
78.)—The reference must be to Goethe’s Faust, 
art 1, sc. i. It is well known that the Arch- 
fishop is a student and admirer of German litera- 
ture. Surely Eastern is a misprint for Easter. 
E. E. M. 





j 


“ Veritas IN Puteo” (4° §. vi. 474; vii. 108.) 


There is, I think, clearly an allusion to this pro- 
verb in the Irrisio Gentilium Philosophorum of 
Hermias, S. vii. In canvassing the various 

* Tam delighted to see that Messrs. Smith, Elder, & 
Co. are publishing cheap yet elegantly printed editions of 
some of the writings of this charming author. Two or 
three volumes might be devoted to reprints of essays and 
sketches by Leigh Hunt, which at present lie entombed 
in files of old newspapers and magazines rarely looked 
into by the most adventurous and persistent reader. It 
would be doing a service to the “ gentler literature” of 
our century to exhume these miscellanies. Mr, Hotten 
published at a cheap price a little volume of Selections 
from Hunt’s Jndicator, with an excellent introduction 
by Mr. Edmund Ollier, than whom there could not be a 
better editor ; but Hunt’s admirers will not feel that jus- 
tice has been done to him until at least half-a-dozen 


volumes of his Miscellaneous Essays alone haye been | 
given to the public. 





opinions of the heathen philosophers, and among 
those of Democritus and Epicurus, in the section 
immediately preceding, he comes at length to 
those of Kleanthés, and says,— 

"AAN’ 6 KAedvOns aed Tod ppéaros érdpas Thy kepadty, 
Karadeya gov Tov Sdypuaros, kal abrds dveiua@ Tas GA 
Ocis apxds, Oedy wal SAnv. 

But Kleanthés raises his head from the well and de- 
rides your doctrine (Epicurus’s), and I, too, derive true 
principles from the same sources as he does—God and 
matter. 

Kleanthés was a stoic jphilosophey, a native of 
the town of Asson in Epirus, and born about 240 
B.c. It is said of him that he was so poor as 
‘to be forced to draw water in the night-time for 
his maintenance, that he might stick close to his 
study all the day.” It is not impossible that this 
story may be the ¢rue foundation of the proverb 
in question, and that it is erroneously attributed to 
Democritus. As for Hermias, from whom I have 
quoted, very little is known of him. By some he 
is supposed to have lived in the second, by others 
in the fourth, century. He was a close follower 
in his views and sentiments of Justin Martyr and 
Tatian the Assyrian. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 

The original Greek, év Bug yap 4 &dndela, will 
be found in Diogenes’s Laertius, ix. 72 

Witi1aM Apis WRIGaHT. 


~ 


American “ Nationa Sone” (4 S§, vii. 11, 
78.) —In the fifth verse is a misprint—the fifth 
line should be 

“ Columbia can array a band.” 
The song is said to be by the late Rev. Mr. Pea- 
body, Unitarian clergyman, but this is not certain. 

“Poor Mrs. Hart”: Krrry Crrve’s Lerres 
(4 S. vii. 3.) —“ Mrs. Hart,” mentioned in Kitty 
Clive’s letter, was perhaps the actress alluded to 
by Churchill in his Rosciad— 

“ With transient gleams of grace Hart sweeps along.” 

H. W. L. 

Grorce Nevitt, Lorp Lartrmer (4" S. vii- 
96.)—He was fourth son of Ralph Nevill, Earl of 
Westmoreland, by his second wife, Joan Beaufort, 


| daughter of John of Gaunt, and married Elizabeth 





youngest daughter of Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, and coheir to her mother, Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Thomas, fifth Lord Berkeley, 
by Margaret, daughter and heir of Gerard Warren, 
Lord Lisle. (See Collins’s Peerage, edited by 
Brydges, v. 155; iii. 607; and Burke’s Extinct 
Peerages, third edition, p. 50.) G. M. T. 
Smoxine Inreeat (4° S. vi. 384, 485.)—In 
some towns in Prussia and Austria smoking 
prohibited in the streets. The Canton de V 
Switzerland, has in its Grand Conseil] and Con 


| d’Etat recently discussed the propriety of taxing 
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have imposed on him a tax of two francs per 
annum, and that all under fourteen years of age 
shall be prohibited from smoking. The practice 
is becoming a most intolerable nuisance; and at 
Lausanne boys of six years old are met every day 
smoking pipes or cigars. A smoking tax is quite 
as proper as a gun or armorial tax. N. 


‘ arg 


Bowers Hatt Estates, Essex (4 S. vy. 35 


438.)—In reply to Mr. RussEtx’s inquiry as to | 
In 1832 the owner | 
Stevens, Esq., who had great posses- | 


the possessors of Bower Hall. 
was 
sions in Lincolnshire. From him it passed to his 
daughter, the wife of Major Walton. Her son, 
the present proprietor, is not now residing at 
Bower Hall. He is married, and has two sons 
(minors). 

In the same year (1852) there was amongst the 
relics a letter dated 1655, from Oliver Cromwell 

“To the High and Mighty Emperour Sultan Mahomet 
Han, Chief Lord and Commander of the Mussulman 





Kingdom, Sole and Supreme Monarch of the Easterne 


Empire.” 
It was intended to have been sent by Sir 
Thomas Bendish, formerly ambassador at the 


Porte, but his illness and death prevented its de- | 


livery. 

The letter was shown to my friend by Pike 
Burleigh, Esq., of Haverhill, and a copy was at 
once taken, and is now in my possession. ELAN. 


Firman Prery (4% §. vii. 121.)—When living 
in the neighbourhood of Bilston, long years ago, 
I used to hear a story still more illustrative of the 
utter absence of filial reverence than the one 
related by Moortanp Lap. A gentleman wish- 
ing to find out a collier, whose name I believe 
was William Green, and having come to the pit 
to which he had been directed, inquired for the 
man of various persons about the pit, but no one 
knew any such a collier. He asked again and again, 
and was assured that the place was quite right, 
but that no William Green worked there, or was 
known to any one about the coalpit. He was 
about to turn back in utter disappointment, 
when a sturdy collier wench suddenly exclaimed : 
“'Whoy, dash moy boottons! if hay doesna’ mane 
moy fayther: yo should a axed for aud blue- 
breeches.” F. C. H. 

“Brivr Booxs” qavorrp py Burrer (4* §, yii. 
122.)—I am not sure if the inquirer’s name is 
rightly printed A Herrorp Pearson, or whether 
it should not be A Hrrerorp Parson, but I 
believe I can answer his queries. First, he asks 
where the “Blue Books” are to be seen. They | 
are in the British Museum; but are very rarely to 
be met with anywhere else—indeed, only in the | 
libraries of some few Catholic colleges and of 
some Catholic noblemen and gentlemen. But I 


am familiar with them, and have seen and read | 


| tree is meant the cross 


. 
smokers. It is proposed that every smoker shall | them repeatedly. There were three of these; 


and they were called “Blue Books” from being 
stitched in blue, or rather purple covers. The 
first appeared in 1789, the second in 1791, and 
the third in 1792. Mr. Charles Butler wrote the 
whole of the first and third, and a great part of 
the second. They contain scandalous doctrine, 
| which no Catholic could be allowed to advocate ; 
| so that Mr. C. Butler’s account of them must be 
read with great caution and distrust. There was 
also a “ Buff Book,” published by the three medi- 
ators in 1792. The “* Red Book,” so called from 
being bound in red morocco, was never printed. 
| It was a MS. in folio, written by Mr. C. Butler; 
and its contents were similar to those of his first 
“ Blue Book,” though differing in some particulars. 
It was written in 1790, and addressed to the 
Vicars Apostolic. If further information be de- 
sired, it will be found in Bishop Milner’s Supple- 
mentary Memoirs of English Catholics, and in Dr. 
Husenbeth’s Life of Bishop Milner. F. C. H. 
“Fripay Tree” (4" 8. vii. 123.)—By Friday 
the “ accursed tree” — 


and naturally used to express a trial or misfortune. 
P. E. Masey. 


DEscENDANTS OF Bisnor Bepett (4" S$. v. 311, 
591; vi. 183; vii. 104.) —“ Master William 
Bedell and his wife” are named amongst the 
British settlers in the county of Cavan’to whom, 
in accordance with the treaty made between Sir 
Francis Hamilton and the rebel chieftain, Philip 
MacHugh MacShan Rely, June 4, 1642 (whereby 
the castles of Kylagh and Crohan were to be sur- 
rendered to the rebels), permission was granted to 
depart unmolested with their baggage in company 
with Sir F. Hamilton. “ Master Ambrose Bedell” 
was one of the parties to the surrender of Crohan 
Castle. The above notes are taken from The 
Rebellion in the County Cavan, by Henry Jones, 
D.D. London, Aug. 11, 1642. C. 8. K 

St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W. 

SHarp or SHarn (4 S, vi. 324, 397, 561; 
vii. 105.)—In the east of Cornwall cowshern 
means cow-dung, and “the sea, when it assumes 
an olive-green turbid appearance, as if coloured 
with cow-dung,” is spoken of as being cowsherny. 
(See a “List of Words” by Mr. T. Q. Couch in 
Jour. of Royal Inst. of Cornwall, No. 1.) 

Shard, Sharn, Shern are derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon scearn, scern, sciern, all signifying 
dung. (See Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxr. Dict.) 

The vulgar word that Mr. Srepnen Jackson 
could only hint at is from the Anglo-Saxon scitta, 
a flux (flwor alvi). Scitan (cacare) is modestly 
mentioned in Bosworth’s Anglv-Sax. Dict. The 
synonyms are Platt-Deutsch sehiten, Dutch schy- 
ten, German scheissen, Danish skide, Icel. skita, 
Seitan is probably from the same root as the 
Anglo-Saxon sceotan, tg shoot. If it is, it agrees 
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| 
with the sense in which, as J. T. F. says, the | this is not at all improbable. If he was baptized 


“ shootings ” of cows are referred to in the North. 
In the west of Cornwall the droppings of cattle 

are termed “ sun-cakes.” Query, if this has any 

connection with Mr. Jackson’s clap-cakes, The 

sense of cake seems to be a mass or lump of any- 

thing. The Keltic word cac or cdch, dung, is 

found in numerous languages. W.N. 
38, Sutherland Square, S.E. 


Epwarp Covcn, CENTENARIAN (4" S., vii. 120.) 
In reference to Edward Couch, whose name ap- 
pears under the heading “ Centenarianism ” in 
“N. & Q.” I addressed the following letter to the 
editor of the Western Morning News : — 


“THE LATE MR. E. COUCH. 

“ Sir,—My attention has been called to a biographical 
sketch of the late Edward Couch in your paper of the Ist, 
in which it is stated that he was born in 1761. 

“ Some ten years since the clergyman of the parish in 
which he was then living told me that this old man 
stated his age at that time to be near 100 years. He 
asked me to examine the register of this parish to ascer- 
tain the truth, and furnished me with the names of his 
parents. 

“I did examine the register, and found that he was 
baptized in October, 1776, not in 1761. The oid man 
was made acquainted with the result of my search, but 
still persisted in his statement (and actually, some years 
later, referred to me as authority for its truth), though he 
did not attempt to explain his baptismal register appear- 
ing fifteen years later. 

“ T leave it to you, sir, and the public to decide whe- 
ther, in sober truth, he died in his ninety-fifth or in his 
one hundred and tenth year. As these very exceptional 
cases of longevity are chronicled, I have thought it right 
to supply this evidence.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ W.H. Pote Carew. 

“ Antony, Torpoint, Devonport, Feb. 3rd, 1870.” 


Some of Edward Couch’s friends, very loth 
to admit the possibility of his real age having 
been ninety-five instead of one hundred and ten, 
have argued that “he might have been baptized 
when he was fifteen, and that baptism in riper 
years is no uncommon occurrence.” Another 
states that “his younger brother died in the year 
1843, aged seventy years,” and refers for proof of 
this brother’s age to the register of this parish 
(Antony). In reference to the first allegation, it 
is at least singular that, when told of the date as 
gee in the register—as he was, to my know- 
ledge, twice over—he did not say “I was fifteen 
when I was baptized.” At that age such an 
event must have fixed itself in his memory. 
Moreover, I believe that baptism in riper years 
was at that period, the latter part of the last 
century, much more uncommon even than it is 
now. As to the second allegation, I have care- 
fully searched the parish register, and cannot find 
this brother’s name at all. Your correspondent 
W. C. thinks that this case may be easily tested 
at the Admiralty. Edward Couch’s story de- 
scribes him as pressed info the navy in 1793— 





at the usual time after his birth, he would have 
been seventeen in 1793—doubtless having been, 
as he stated, serving in a privateer before. 

I do not imagine that in those days, when the 
sea-ports were swept by press-gang crews, any 
very accurate report was sent to the Admiralty 
of the ages of the fish which they had netted. 

W. H. Pore Carew. 

Antony, Torpoint, Devonport. 

[Mr. Potr Carew has clearly demonstrated that 
Couch was really ninety-five and not one hundred and 
ten. If any doubt as to the truth could possibly remain, 
it will be removed by the fact that when Couch joined 
H.M.S. on June 30, 1794, he is described as being nine- 
teen years of age, which would make him ninety-five in 
June last. } 

St. Micnart Mounts oF CoRNWALL AND 
Brirrany (4" §S., vii. 125.) —The dedication of St. 
Michael’s Mount has no reference to serpent wor- 
ship. The saint is represented as vanquishing the 
devil, in allusion to Jude 9, Rev. xii. 7. With 
respect to the mount on the coast of Normandy, 
tradition relates that Aubert, Bishop of Avranches, 
when living there, saw a vision of the saint, who 
commanded him to found there a church to his 
honour, which command the ——. obeyed. Sub- 
sequently the church on the English mount was 
erected, and being {dependent on the French com- 
munity, was naturally dedicated to the same 
saint. P. E. Maser. 

Story or a Statue (4" S. vii. 125.)—An early 
version of the story referred to by your corre- 
spondent Inquirer, though probably not the ori- 
ginal source of the tale, will be found in William 
of Malmesbury’ s Chronicle (book 11. ch. xiii.), where 
it is given with much detail. W.F.R. 

Mr. Morris has given an exquisite version in 
The Earthly Paradise (part tv.), entitled “The 
Ring given to Venus.” W. G. Strong. 

Dorchester. 

Sabine Baring-Gould (Curious Myths, §c, 
Series I. p. 207, ed. 1866) quotes this story from 
Fordun’s Scotichronicon, in illustration of the 
legend of Tannhiiuser. Fordun relates it as a fact 
that really happened to a Roman gentleman m 
the year 1050. Joun ApDIS. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 

“ Tue Heavine or tHe Leap” (4" S. vii. 55, 
148.)—This song is by William Pearce, and will 
be found in his operatic farce, Hartford Bridge, or 
The Skirts of the Camp, produced at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre in 1792. It is said to have been 
written on shipboard some years before the pro- 
duction of the — and given to William Shield 
the composer. For its great and immediate popu- 
larity it was indebted not only to the excellent 
music of Shield, but also to the fine singing of 
Charles Incledon, the vocalist, from whose lips 
the public first heard it. W. H. Husk. 
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Ranetacu, Wits, ere. (4% S. vii. 124.)—AN 
Inquirer will doubtless find the information he 
desires in The Genealogy of the Cole Family, by 


James Edwin-Cole, 8vo (J. Russell Smith, Soho | 


Square, London) ; or further details by communi- 
cating with its writer. Ap CoILivs. 
‘«‘Wnrosr YESTERDAYS LOOK BACKWARDS,” ETC. 
(4% S. vii. 124.)—From Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Night 1. lines 334-5. These two lines form the 


subject of one of Stothard’s illustrations in Hep- | 


tinstall’s edition, 1798. The engraving is dated 


Aug. 26, 1797. W. Y. 


Sr. Jane oF Vators (4 S. vi. 389, 466, 559.) | 


Iam much obliged to F. C. H. for setting me right 
on a subject on which I spoke too hastily. 
little book, La Vie Merveilleuse, distinctly asserts 


that the queen was not canonised ; but its date is | 
circ. 1670, and I ought to have remembered that | 


her canonisation might have occurred since that 
period. In truth, had F.C. H. spoken a little 


sooner, I should not have presumed to enter the | 


lists on a question of which he knows far more 
than I do. HERMENTRUDE. 

Tue Hore 1 tae Watt (4% S. vii. 123.)— 
Wall, not Well, is assuredly the right reading. I 
remember the sign in Bristol, where a wall was 
represented with a dark hole in the bricks. It 


may have been originally intended for a breach | 
made in the rampart of a besieged city, or pos- | 
sibly in allusion to the Caverna Macerie of the | 


“ Canticle of Canticles,” ch. ii, v. 14. 
F. C, H. 
the sign is “The Hob in 


K,. L. 


Please note, p. 123, 
the Well,” not “The Hole in the Well.” 

King’s Lynn. 

Bastes Betts (4 §. vi. 475; vii. 21, 133.)— 
At Wentworth Woodhouse there is a pretty and 
interesting portrait of Lady Henrietta Maria Stan- 
ley, said to be by Vandyke, and painted when she 
was scarcely a year old, with a coral and bells 
hanging from her waist. She was the daughter 
of James, seventh Earl of Derby, and Charlotte 
de la Tremouille; and brought this picture, and 
many others of the Stanley and Tremouille fami- 
lies, to Wentworth, on her marriage with William 
second Earl of Strafford. This is another instance 
of babies’ bells being in use in the reign of 
Charles I. ; oS. oF. 

A Scriesit (4 §, yi. 567; vii. 145.)—I am 
much obliged by your several correspondents who 
have replied to my query respecting the “ Scripsit,” 
which I have no doubt is identical with their 
“Christmas pieces,” although in my school-boy 
days they were taken home at Midsummer as weil 
as at Christmas. An old school-fellow recognised 
my designation at once, with laughing eyes at the 
early memories it called up, and never knew it by 





any other title. Both I and he, and our master Cotton MSS. respectively, printed in parallel passages. 





also, were then ignorant of Latin; and upon the 
principle of “omne ignotum pro magnifico,” we 
no doubt thought it the most flattering title for 
our specimen. This is taking it for granted that 
the word was ready printed for the schoolboy; 
but in a scripsit (?) which I possess the words, 
“ Joseph Eckersley scripsit, Dec. 17, 1789,” are 
all in manuscript. The centre is occupied by an 
adjuration to Liberty, in writing, surrounded by 
engravings of the demolition of the Bastile, July 
1789; a skeleton in a cage; a nearly naked prisoner; 
another behind a grated window; the beheading 
of the governor of Bastiley &e. &c. Published by 
Robert Sayer, 53, Fleet Street, Nov. 9, 1789. 
Probably no earlier specimen-piece than mine 
exists. M. D. 
Mr. Drxon and F. C. H. are quite right. The 
Christmas exhibitions of penmanship were no 
more called “Scripsits” than engravings were 
called “ Sculpsits,” except it might be by such a 
person as he who, in High Life below Stairs, 
assures his fellow servants that Shakespeare's 
plays were written by Finis, for he “saw the 
name at the end of the book.” C.C. 
Tuos. Stantey, bisnorp oF Sopor anp Man 
(4" 8. vii. 96.) —Memoirs of the House of Stanley 
(Seacombe’s, I believe), published by Joseph 
Harrop, Manchester, 1767, contains the bishop's 
uncouth rhymes. The book is common in Lanca- 
shire. } se 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Joseph of Arimathie, otherwise called The Romance of the 
Saint Graal or Holy Grail. An Alliterative Poem, 
written about A.p. 1350, and now first printed from the 
Unique Copy in the Vernon MS, at Oxford. With an 
Appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,” 
reprinted from the Black-letter Copy of Wynkyn de 
Worde; “De Sancto Joseph ab Arimathia,” first 
printed by Pynson a.p. 1516; and “The Lyfe of Joseph 
of Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson A.p. 1520. 
Edited, with Notes and Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 

King Alfred's West Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral 
Cure. With an English Translation, the Latin Text, 
Notes, and Introduction. Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Part J. 

We have here fresh proofs of the activity of the Early 
English Text Society in the shape of the first two of 
the several volumes which will be given to the mem- 
bers in return for their subscriptions for 1871. We 
have transcribed the titles at length, as the best way 
of showing, within the limited space we can devote 
to these notices, the character and contents of these 
works, Mr. Skeat’s volume, it will be seen, is a very 
complete monograph of the Arimathean Romance, with 
Introduction, Indices, &c. Of Mr. Sweet’s we will 
merely say, that it is the first part only of his book, and 
consists of the two texts of the West Saxon version of 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care, from the Halton MS. and the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(4S. VIL. Manon 4, 71, 





A New Spanisu Nores anp Qvuerres.— We have 
received the first four numbers of a new journal intended, 
as the prospectus informs us, to do for Spain what Notes 
and Queries does for England, De Navorscher for Holland, 
The Historical Magazine for the United States, and L’ In- 
termédiaire des Chercheurs for France. It is entitled El 
Averiguador, Correspondencia entre Curwsos, Literatos, 
Antiquarios, §c., and is published in Madrid on the Ist 
and 15th of each month. Owing to the disturbed state 
of the country, its predecessor, Et Consultor Espan 1, had 
but a short career. F/ Averiguador has appeared at a 
more fortunate moment, and we heartily wish success to 
the journal, which cannot but be one of great interest and 
importance, not only to Spanish scholars, but to students 
of Spanish literature all over the world. 

Tue Socrery or Brsvica. is 
the title of a society, now in course of formation, 
for its object the investigation of the history, geography, 
and antiquities of Bible-lands. 

Tue Pentatrevcn 
This work is in 
editorship of Paul 
liouth, and is to b 
Messrs. Bagster & Son. Gen 
and cost a guinea. 


Arcni.xoLoay.—This 
f having 


ACCORDING TO THE TALMUD. 

of preparation under the 

Hershon and the Rev. Dr. Margo- 
| in parts, by subscription, by 


sis will take up six parts, 


course 


issued 1 


Rar 


s, Bart., 


ry.—Sir Walter Jam 
in succession to Lord Over- 


Tue Nationat GALLI 
has been appointed a director 
stone. 

Lonpon INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 71.— 
During the week ending February 25th, paintings, sculp- 
ture, engravings, and photography, architectural designs, 
tapestries, carpets, embroideries, designs for decorative 
manufactures and reproductions; also nearly 2000 ob- 
jects of pottery, specimens of wo yllens and worsteds, and 
educational appliances—making in all a total of about 
3500 objects, were delivered at the Exhibition Galleries. 
Foreign objects arrived from Belgium, the German Em- 
pire, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Hong-kong, and Tunis. 


oO} l 


Tue Rev.T. W. Weare.—* Westminster Schoolmen,” 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, “ will be sorry to hear of the 
death of the Rev. Thomas William Weare, M.A., who 
was for more than twenty years second master. He re- 
tired in 1861, and was some time afterwards appointed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Longley) to the 
rectory of Isfield, Sussex. Mr. Weare was educated at 
Christchurch, Oxford, where he took his B.A. de 
in 1836, Afterwards he edited the Oxford Archexologi- 
eal Society’s publications, and translated into English 
verse Plauti Trinummus. Perhaps his best known work 
is a paper in Mr. Gilbert Scott’s Gleanings from West- 
minster.” 

Tue Cenrexary or Str WAvTER Scott.—The Duke 
of Buccleuch has agreed to preside at the celebration of 
the centenary of Sir Walter Scott, in Edinburgh, in 
August next. 

Lorp BroveHam.—A marble bust of this late states- 
man has been recently placed in the Council Chamber at 
Guildhall. The sculptor, Mr. G. G. Adams, would appear 
to have been eminently successful in his work. 


ODD VOLUMES 
rO PURCHASE. 


BOOKS AND 
WANTED 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

Rywey's [riveRant; or, Memoirs of an Actor. Vols. II. IV. and 

‘l..ora Set. 1808. 
Tate WILKINSON'’s WANDERING PATENTEE. 
Wanted by Mr. C. W. Sutton, 40, Lower Moss Lane, Hulme. 


forward the list of his bo 


————— 


Tar PeeRace or IReLAND, by John Lodge, Esq., revised 
larged by Mervyn Archdall, A.M. 8vo. Dublin, 1789. ‘Al sae 
volumes, 


Wanted by Mr. 1. W. Henfrey,Markham House, College Road, 


rignton. 


Patices ta Caorresponvents. 
We 


H. K.—We were very pleased to hear from you, 


feared your silence had been occasioned by this dreadful 


war. 

CHATTERTON.—Southey’s Letter respecting the Mone 
ment to Chatterton is printed in “ N. & Q.” 24 §S, iv. 338, 

Cc. B. T.—* Bills relating to tite Sovereiqn and Members 
of the Royal Family” are always rried down rom the 
Lords to the Commons by two of the Judges, 

Evan.—The old ballad,“ Death and the Lady,” is tp 
long for insertion in “N, & Q. It is printed in Chap- 
peli’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, p. 167, and ing 
smail volume entitled A Guide to Heaven, 12mo, 1736, 

C. D. C.—The Domesday of Sussex, with the modem 
names of the parishes, has not been pud ished. 

Cariwsc Sunpay.—Rvusticus, See “N. & Q” ie 
S. iii. 449; v. 611. 

Foxepv.—Jf ,& § L. gets holds of a book described as 
foxed, he will find it stained and discoloured, the stem 
being commonly of a foxy colour. 

G. (Edinburgh.) We quite sympathise with our Cor 
respondent. 

Hoxrrit1a, N. Z.— We thank our Correspondent 
New Zealand, W.P.C., and regret that his communion? 
tion should have been anticipated. 

Tue Propicat Soxn.—Jf I 
send me (J. T. Fowxier, F.S.A., 
the prints by book-post I shall be much obliged, and will at 
turn them. I am pretty sure that those I have seem 
ype r-plate Ss. 

Post-Orric! 


one re 
are co} 
LISTOL .— Our Correspondent should 
to his neighbour, Mr, Ker 
I 
To all communications should be affired the name anal 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
vidressed to the Editor of “ X.& Q@ 


»mmunications should be 


ellington Street, Strand, W. 


—= 


THE NEW VELLUM-WOVE CLUE 
HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, 
Corner of Chancery Lane. 

“ The production of Note-paper of a superior kind has long been the 
subject of experiment with manufacturers, but until lately no im 
ment could be made on that in general use, and therefore it was 

in that extreme excellence had been attained ; but 
not seem satisfactory to Messrs } Coo: 


who determined t 
Sheer perseverance 


upon as ce 
conclusion d 
of Fleet Street, 
result was attained. 
have at last been able to produce a new desc t 
call CLUBHOUSE NOTE, that surpasses anything of the k 

its surface is as © 


use. mooth af 
polished ivory, and its substance 
that the writing thereon presents an extraordinary clearness an 

A steel pen can be used upon it with the facility of a goose quill, 
thus one great source of anvoyance has becn completely superseded.’ 


—Sun. 





RS. VENNING & 00, 
LONDON, have just 
in excellent com 
Orders to be 


arr. CIGARS.—ME 
of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, 
. 3 MANILA CIGARS, 


dition, in Boxes of 500 each. Price 2/. 10s. per box. 
accompanied by a remittance. 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 


ceived a Consignment of No. 


’. S. A. can conveni 
Hatfield Hall, Dur 


q 


The new paper is beautifully white, 
nearly resembles that of vellum,s 7 


ee 4 








